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C5'nj> nrc nn attempt t«* ^?u»u ilie coj;natv 
character of Konian Literature ami Unman Art h\ 
|K)lrjiin" out the National teniJcncics of tlic Kotnans front 
whicii tlicy ixiilj ipranij. * these 'Imri 

studies a ncu interest mil !>c jjivcn to the study of 
Uotnan History which may he carrictl on fuithcr h) 
some abler hand tlian mine The)- have been a solace 
and iKcnpation to me in many hours of sickness and 
cnforccil leisure. 

The vast extent of the ancient Roman I'.mjiirc has 
naturally led me to compare it to the moilern JJrilish 
limpire ; the same mistakes have been made and arc 
being made by the twr> nations botli in Literature and 
Art. Instances of thi-s will doubtless occur to every 
thouglitful man 
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ROMAN LITERATURE AND ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To trace some of the erroneous tendencies of Roman 
Htcrarj* and glyptic art, and to shew Iiow they had their 
origin in the national character and circumstances of the 
Romans, is the endeavour of these essays. The prevalent 
emotions and the ideas of a nation are expressed in its litera- 
ture and in its art, and these emotions and ideas arc some 
of them peculiar to the national character, while some arc 
produced by the national circumstances. I shall endeavour 
to shew the original bent of the Roman character, and its 
modifications as afTected by circumstances. But in order 
to criticize the faults into which Roman art was liable to 
fall we had better begin by tracing the ideal to which they 
aspired, and then 'shew how these aspirations were checked 
or modified. 
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A passage from Cicero’s writings is quoted hereafter, 
which shews that he valued a mental ideal as the 
highest point to which art could reach. The Romans as 
well as the Greeks ascribed it to a divine inspiration. 
Horace distinctly says that the Greeks derived their 
powers of poetic art from tiie Muses, 

Grans ingenmm. Grans dedu ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, —. 4 ri Pott. 333 

And we have an acknowledgment from him that the art* 
were Introduced into Latium by the Greeks : 

Craecia capta fenim victorem cepn, c( nnes 
IntuliC agrestc Latio.— II I, 156. 

Now what the Romans thougltt they themselves received 
from the gods and what they valued most was imperial 
power 

Tu regcre inipeno populos, Komane, memento ; 

Hae tibi eruni artes : pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcerc subiectis, el debetlare superbos. — tCri. m S33 

The ideal in matters of taste was only derived by them 
from the gods through the medium of another nation 
Their own notion of the highest of all things, their 
sinnttiiiin bommt, was not the beautiful, but the powerful. 
And this they thought thej* had as a nation reccivcil 
from heaven. 
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Let us take, first, imperial influences among the Romans. 
^Roman poetic art attained its culminating point under 
Virgil, and it may be said that Roman sculpture rose to its 
grandest elevation under the Emperors Tjtus and Trajan. 
In Ovid's adherence to strict rule and in the vagueness of 
Statius we see the incipient stages of imperial influence, 
which finally ruined Latin poetry, and in the sculpture of 
their busts and the arch of Severus we see the same 
influence degrading sculpture. To trace those influences 
in poetry among writers subsequent to Augustus, and in 
sculpture among artists subsequent to Trajan is the purpose 
of this attempt. Such an attempt is perhaps rash and 
impossible, but it lends an intcre.st to classical literature 
and art which cannot be surpassed, and jf it should be seen 
that English literature and art are passing through the 
same stages and arc subject to the same influences as was 
Roman, it cannot be denied that a wish to state and to 
check or to modify the effect of such tendencies ought to 
be encouraged. 

It may be seen in most sculpture galleries, by comparing 
the Farnese Hercules (see p. 5) with the sculptured figures 
of the Parthenon, how the influence of imperial admiration 
for finish and detailed symmetry' before grandeur and large 
idealism ruined Roman taste ; or. by comparing the busts 
, of Urutus, Marius, or Seneca and Corbulo, with the heads 
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of the statues of Sophocles and Dcmosthene's, Avliich last 
are of Greek origin, what was the strength of the imitative 
and historical tone of sculpture at Rome, or by comparing 
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the Mcdici Venus «jth the Venus of Mclo-', what was the 
sensual feeling encouraged by wealth in a great imperial 
nation ; or. by companng the Laocoon with tlic fighting 
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statue of Augustus from prima porta with those oi 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, we slial! sec how realism ^\■as 
encouraged; by comparing the Roman carved caryatid 
figures (see p. i6) with the straightness of the Greek ones, 
how the Roman threw away the strictly architectural 
character of the sculptures, and yielded to his fondnes*! 
for sensual gratification. 

It is often hastily concluded that Roman literature and 
Roman art arc not worth our attention. The Romans, it »'> 
said, were evidently a nation devoid of the spiritual grace 
and noble power wherewith the Greeks earned the admira- 
tion of the world, by having produced everlasting typ®® 
beauty in poetry and m art And it must be acknowledged 
that, from a strictly accumte artistic point of view*, tliis is 
in a great measure true. But to those who inquire not 
only into the productive character of the people whose life 
they wish to understand, but al-.o into the effects which 
national character and external circumstances had in alter- 
ing and moulding their productions, a study of Roman 
literature and art as the results of Roman character and 
Roman circumstances is \ciy valuable. They can thus 
ascertain the modes in which human nature is affected in 
similar cases, and can give warnings, or make predictions, 
or shew what is harardous in national art 

The more lofty spirits among the Romans no doubt 
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lifted thcin«;clvcs above the atmosphere in which they were 
compelled to live, because they had studied the great 
*vrlters of Greek philosophy and poctrj'. Hence, Cicero 
says, as before mentioned, that more beautiful images can 
be conceived in the mind than seen by the eye; 

Sed ego sic statuo nihil esse in olio genere tarn pulchrum quo non 
pulchrius id sit unde iTlud ut es ore aliquo quasi imago, exprimatur 
quod neque oculis neque aunbus neque uHo sensu percipi potest 
cogitatione tantum et mente complectimur. — Orai. ti. 8. 

And he goes on in a passage which is often quoted to say 
tltat even more beautiful statues or pictures tJian the best 
which we know can be imagined in the mind. We must 
therefore except such men as. Cicero from our general 
criticism of the Romans. 

Nor must we deny lofty aspirations to Roman poets. 
Horace in his Ars Poctica strikes this principal chord at 
once when he calls on the poet to avoid selfish pride in his 
own powers, and to aim higher: 

Nec SIC incipies ut senptor cycheus ohm : 

“ Fortunam Pnami cantabo.. ” 

Quanto rectnis hic, qui nil molitur inepte ' 

“ Die mihi, Musa, vinun, ” &c , Ziz.—Ars Pod. i j6. 

This sras always done by the artists who raised Greek 
art to its highest level. They began witli an appeal to 
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their gods, and by their brilliant jwwcrs of generalisation 
and idealisation soared aboai’c into a supernatural region. 
We have elsewhere remarked that the Iliad begins, as 
Horace advises, with a prayer to the Muse, while the JEncul 
breaks this rule and throws all the weight on the poctN 
shoulders, as if he were competent to bear it, and coukl 
ascend into a spiritual atmosphere ^^^thout looking beyond 
himself. Spiritual thought as one of the highest attribute', 
of man is mentioned in one of Sophocles’ most beautiful 
choruses — 

/SlSafoTO aw>ta(>. 353 

And in the majestic odes of /Eschylus ue have the 
same superhuman feeling as in the Zeus of Phidias, which 
inspired awe, and did not profess to do more than to lead 
the minds of men in an ascent towards the unattainable in 
might and grandeur. 

Who can read some of the lines of /Eschylus in the 
Agamemnon — 

it r»s TrpofPpirtts i^iptiaa icXr^wv 
rfu^Vrai ri ira** 

Tu>> <f>pow(i> PpttTois oSaHrarm Tuf i 7 o 9 t« /mSos 

A'mi «tpia,7 172. 

without feeling bow the poet is humbling himself 
before one who is far above and superior to the children 
of men ? 
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This lofty aim of poctrj’ anil art 

not pursued far by the Romans, wli 

• 

with a practical and realistic viev 
their ICmpcror the highest ideal to which they rose. Hence 
Roman sculpture to a great extent employed itself in 
deifying men. The influence of the Christian faith at a 
later time gradually raised this old grovelling Roman 
materialism ; but sculpture among the Romans never 
soared high, and painting took the place of sculpture in 
hliiritualising art. Thus there has been no great Christian 
bculptor to compare with the great Christian painters, and 
the chief development of the Christian influence on art, 
besides painting, has been in the great cathedral archh 
tccturc wliich has elevated and enlarged human thought in 
•so many of the great cities of Europe. The characteristic 
tone of matcnalism which we see pervading all ancient 
Roman work, is diametrically opposed to this spiritual and 
upvvard tendency expressed by Gothic architecture, and uc 
arc therefore picparcd to find Roman art and poetry 
deadening the elevated tone of Christianity for many 
centuries (see pp 12 and 14). 

■ We cannot therefore look with much hope to the study 
of Roman literature and art as lifting us into U\e highest 
regions of the beautiful in poetrj' or in architecture or 
sculpture. But it may be possible, by taking a different 


among the Grcok^was 
10 contented therfw;!^^^ 
: of fine art and 
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point of view, to shew that there are some advantages ii 
gaining a historical and \\ide sur\'ey of the subject. 

Some practical purposes are not recognized enough in 
the study of literary and artistic historj'. How frcquentl)’ 
do we hear it asked, of what use the study of Greek and 
Latin history and language can be to those wlio arc in- 
tended for the practical business of life. Vet it cannot be 
denied that the study of antiquity moulds and enlightens 
the human intellect in a manner which sometimes guards 
It from making serious and deadly blunders. And we are 
thus able to give to the unbcUcxcrs m the study of anti- 
quity a reply which they arc not able to dispute. In the 
ease immediately before us u will be at once allowed that 
the British nation has a practical and undeniable interest. 
When we once see tb.at the circumstances under which 
Englishmen arc now led to ciriy out great works both 
in literature and in .art resemble those which developed 
and modified Roman energy, then we cannot help feeling 
a great interest and value in the study of tliis branch of 
Roman Inslor)*. 

The leading trait of Rom.in life w.as austerity, wliicli they 
named This is, it tnic. «nly partially present 

in the British character and in a modified manner. In 
Rome it gave birth to an original form in literature, namely. 
Satire, veins of winch run through most of the earlier 
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Koman poetical proihictiou*!, and shew tlicniscKcs u-ldcl)' 
in Roman portrait sculpture. Kverj' one will rccoj^nirc the 
same national feature In the school of ICnjjlish satirical 
poetr>-. An allied development, that of caricaUtre, thovijih 
it docs not occupy so lai^c a space as did satire amont,' the 
Romans, appears very distinctly in Hnlish national art. 
Another Roman charactcrKtic, wliicii Rives a tone to 
Roman poetr)- anil art is also prominent in I'nglish art 
namely, estreme realism or materialism, or, as it ts collo- 
quially termed, a tendency to matter of fact. Iloth nations 
Roman and Rritish have shewn in their poetry and art an 
admiration for the strictly historical rather than the 
legendary and m>‘tltical, and have combined these two 
features of art in a mode seldom found elsewhere. The 
mythical predominates over the historical far more in 
Greek than in Roman art Compare for instance the 
■'’RRinctan or the Gjolbaschi groups with those in the 
triumphal arch reliefs From this realism also resulted 
in some measure that admiration for technical skill and 
finish which crippled Roman, and endangers Ilritish art. 

Rut when we consider the external circumstances which 
modified Roman, as they arc still modifying English 
.Utecatwre awd art, moic sinking Tcscmblnnccs bctvvecn the 
consequent national productions will be at once discerned. 
^ A vast empire has been expanded by the heroic determina- 
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lion of the British nation and by their liberal readiness to 
share and improve rather tlian to rule dcspoticallj' over 
those portions of the earth in whicli they have made 
themselves superior to all others. But a similarly wide 
imperial power produced an overbearins national conceit 
in the Romans. It has been happily modified in the 
English nation to a national pride, but its effects have been 
felt in the conglomerate and confused features of English, 
as they were in tho'C of Roman art, and it is in this 
direction that the simplicity of the Greek models is so 
correctively useful. And we must not forget the other 
natural consequence of imperial sway, the wealth which it 
placcs’in the hands of powerful men. 

This produce.s admiration of technical skill, colossal 
production, and expensixe outlay, which had a powerful 
influence on Roman, as it also has had on British art. \Ye 
can make these three — national pride, confused conglomera- 
tion, and technical degradation, our compartments in which 
to arrange the cfTccts of empire upon the Romans. No 
reader of Pliny or of the Roman satirists will be ignorant 
of their sexerc remarks upon all these tendencies ; and few 
of the present generation of Britons can forget the criticism 
Jmd c.vricature xx’hich hax’c been launched at the coarse 
• ^^^ttgcratlon of the Iron Duke, or the golden memorial of 
the Prince Consort. An iron statue of Hcrcules'xvas made. 
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it is true, under the successors of Alexander by Alcon, a 
Rhodian artist of no eminence, and shetrs a somewhat similar 
degradation of Greek art. But we must remember that iron 
was not then what it is now, just as it has been remarked 
that ivory and gold u ere not the same. This is mentioned 
by Phny together with the colossal statues which abounded 
at Rhodes. 

Place the above-mentioned Iron Duke, or the Farnese 
•Icreules, and the il, -balanced Anton, ne apotheosis, by .he 
side of Statuarj- conceited in the true Greek spirit, such as 
the statues of Harmodius and Ans.ogeiton, the Hercules 
cpitrapeaios of I.tsippus, the Belvedere torso or th 
memorial of Ls.simach,,,. and the vulgar effects oLperial 
sway on art will be at once recognised. 

Other innuence, arising from wealth and imperial power 

besides whatwc hate called realism, conglomeratin' and' 

confusion, prevaded a. Rome, as they do a.so in Eng and 
Patronage was one of the most powerful. We can , 
this mnticncc more dis.inc.lt 
Homan piastic or picoria. art. Kvery Eallt: 

-cc at once that the dramatic poctrj- of ,hc Romms ’ 

-ntiaiiy matter of kic, as is dicir portrait sen, p.r .: 

iher architecture. So the Epic and Lyric poets 
nnd \ irgil, h.ave allotted their work to be largely c 1 

bv 1 u-kit fes I coloured 

to please great men. This can of course bo 
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•trace thro., ghoul their productions and need 
irirthcr insisted upon. p„.t„. Lucretius and 
are no doubt free from the taint, but Statius Tibul, ' 
Ovid, and in sculpture the .authors of the Laocoon ^ 



l amese Hercules and of the Apollos, sulTer under it . 
aaverely. Ho.v does this innuence affect them? 
"ould suppose that it sheued itself in tl,e idcaliVaf 
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liut this is not the way in which the Roman mirror re- 
.flects. It is rather by representing defect.^ or ugly facH 
or deformities as beauties. And this appears equally it> 
their art as in their poetrj'. In fact the most permeating 
and refracting component of the Roman character to which 
wc shall most frequently ha\c to ascribe changes and 
modifications in the tj'pes which they adopted was the 
abo\’C- mentioned determined materialistic or realistic 
tendency of their nature. The peculiarity of this tendency 
in the Romans was that they imitated deformity as wcU 
as beauty. 

E\*ery student of the history of art will at once recall 
many instances of thb tendency In modern as well as 
in ancient times. Italian schools of art have vibrated 
between the two extremes of the ‘bcllo ideale’ and the 
• brutto rcalc/ as wc learn from the autobiographies of 
Cellini, Alficri, d’Az<^lio, and from tlie lately-published 
Thoughts on Art by Giovanni Dupre. In England the 
names of Hogarth and the school of the pre-Raphaclitcs 
will at once occur to e\-cr>' one. 

Kow one point of vieiv from which I should wish to 
survey the productions of art which the Romans left to us 
may l)c shewn by taking an illustration from natural 
science. In trj-ing to account for the peculiar features of 
rock and mountain scencrj*, wc haw not only to consider 
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the external effects of climate or position, but also the 

internal forces by which different masses of material are 

• 

grouped and shaped. Thus in one of the most familiar 
ranges of mountain outline, that of the Alpine summits, 
varieties of shape are not produced more by exposure to 
climatic influences than by internal mineralogical consti- 
tuents. An e.xpcrienced geologist could decide at once by 
a glance at the outline of a peak or subordinate rock to 
what kind of rock or class of formation it belongs. And 
in like manner typical forms can be traced in the artistic 
productions of nations, by which the historical student can 
at once infer their true classification, and can delineate the 
special national characteristics or external circumstances 
from which they have been evolved. Perhaps another 
illustration also taken from iitaturc may make my meaning 
more clear. Every one has probably noticed in marshy 
districts, especially if he has travelled in the Eastern 
deserts or on Oriental rivers, the great distortions and 
contractions or enlargements caused by what is called 
mirage. Now 1 wish to shew in ^vhat ways the mirage 
of the Roman character and circumstances affected the 
work of their poets and artists, when they tried to copy 
their ideal. To take a third example in which the same 
kind of refraction occurs. WTicn we study Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer, or in fact any translation into modern 
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lUit this is not tlie way in which tlic Roman mirror rc 
.nects. It is rather by representing defects or ugly fac^ 
or deformities as beauties. And this appears equally in 
their art as in their poctrj*. In fact the most permeating 
find refracting component of the Roman character to which 
wc shall most frequently hax'C to ascribe changes and 
modifications in the types which they adopted was the 
above-mentioned determined materialistic or realistic 
tendency of their nature. The peculiarity of this tendency 
in the Romans was that they imitated deformity as well 
as beauty. 

Every student of the history of art will at once recall 
many instances of this tendency in modern as well a* 
in ancient times. Italian schools of art have vibrated 
between the two extremes of the ‘bcllo ideale’ and tlie 
* brutto rcale,' as wc learn from the autobiographies of 
Cellini, Alficri, d’Azcglio, and from the lately-published 
Thoughts on Art by Giovanni Dupre. In England the 
names of Hogarth and the school of the pre-Raphaelitcs 
will at once occur to c\xrj' one. 

Xo\y one point of view from witich I should wish to 
sur\-cy the pitxluclions of art which the Romans left to us 
may lx: shewn by taking an illustration from natural 
science. In trj-ing to account for the pcailiar features of 
rock and mountain sccnerj-, we have not only to consider 
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the external effects of climate or position, but also the 
internal forces by which different masses of material are 
grouped and shaped. Thus in one of the most familiar 
ranges of mountain outline, tliat of the Alpine summits, 
varieties of shape are not produced more by exposure to 
climatic influences than by internal mincralogical consti- 
tuents. An experienced geologist could decide at once by 
a glance at the outline of a peak or subordinate rock to 
what kind of rock or class of formation it belongs. And 
hi like manner typical forms can be traced in the artistic 
productions of nations, by which the historical student can 
at once infer their true classification, and can delineate the 
special national characteristics or external circumstances 
from which they have been evolved. Perhaps another 
illustration also taken from nature may make my meaning 
more clear. Every one has probably noticed in marshy 
<Iistrtcts, especially if he has travelled in the Eastern 
deserts or on Oriental rivers, the great distortions and 
c<intractions or enlargements caused by what is called 
mirage. Xow I wish to shew in what ways the mirage 
of the Roman character and circumstances affected the 
work of their poets and artists, when they tried to copy 
. their ideal. To take a third example in which the same 
kind of refraction occurs. When we study Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer, or in fact any translation into modern 
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verse of an ancient Greek or Latin poet, ^\c can atone 
trace the c/Tcct of the modem mind in alterinp langnagc, 
simile and construction, and we can discern the special 
effects of the translator’s surroundings. 

I wish then to point out some formations and classes 
in Roman literature and art protluccd under the .special 
inilucnccs of Roman nationai h'fe. Let us hegin with 
traits of national character and then pass on to c.vternal 
circumstances. As we mentioned above, one distinguish- 
ing feature of the Roman mmd is said to have been its 
sez’cn'/as or austerity. This quality shews itself throughout 
Roman history. Mvery one will be able to call to mind 
austere Roman heroes whose branding judgments on 
tljcir fellow-countrymen were so strict and scv-crc in the 
early times of Rome. But let us descend at once to the 
great period of Roman development, the Augustan period. 
When Horace says tliat evamples must be draivn from 
life, 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doclum imitatorem, et veras hinc duccre voces * 

^Jrj Poe/. JI7/ 

he is only urging what he himself saw to be one of the 
natural bents of Roman severtfas. He crmploys Stoic 

* 1 bid the roan who is tearninf to iimtate to look at -iome model 
of life or character, and to draw life for his words from that. 
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criticism which paints the extravagances of human life. 
And we can trace this feature Ihrougliout his Epistles and 
Satires. Quintilian says of Horace that he is acute in 
discerning character, 

ad notantlos lioininitm mores praedimtis — Inst. Ot. s. t. 94. 
iUit cj'nicism in Horace is even and humorously calm, 
Ilis miKsIcnl bore Tigcllais, and his glutton Cattus are 
touched with light and easy wit, while Juvenal would have 
passed by the musical pedant as not worth notice, and we 
know the colours in which he has painted the glutton. 
Horace's Tircsias, in his amusing achicc to Ulysses, draws 
the c]\aractcr of the Roman fortune-hunter in strong 
outlines, 

Lenitcr in bpem 

Adrepe ofiiciosus — .v// u. 5, 47. 

‘Gently jirncccd m hope’ is the tone of Ins picccpts, and he 
is finally content when he hears the award, ‘ Let Ulysses 
have a fourth part 

<)ii.irtae esio p.iriis L'ly>scs — A/. 100. 

Other model figures in Horace arc dra.w’n under liis 
characters of Ofclliis, the old-fashioned Roman fanner who 
entertains hK friends, 

Non pisctbus wtIjC pcritis, 

Sed ptillo aitxue haedo. — Sa/. 11. 2, 121. 
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and of Stcrtinilt':, who .sums up hts philosophy in .1 
line, 

D.'tncla cst hellcbori mulio pars maxima avaris. 

Sue . ii. 3. Si. 

recommending the cures used for madness. 

Other social influences shew thcinseh-cs in the grc.nt 
writers of the imperial times. Thej* felt distinctly what 
tlic great social dangers were from which Roman art, botii 
literary and plastic, could not withdraw itself — the temp- 
tations to multirnriotis enunciations and to grandiose 
excess by which it was surrounded. Some of them ga\e 
waj' to these, others resisted. The Roman empire was in 
the Augustan days expanding and growing at an 
intoxicating pace, and the crowd and hurr)* of the 
metropolis were destroying simplicity of thought and life. 
Hence we have many passages in Horace: 

At siinul aims 

N'entum esc Esquilias, aliena negotia centum 
Per caput ct circa saliimi latus. Ante secundam 
Roscius orabat, sibi adesses ad Putea! eras 
Dc re communi senbae magna aique nova Ce 
Orabant hodie metninisses, QuJnte, reverli. 

Sut . h f.,33. 

In Rome it was always a stni^Ic, 

Luctindum in tiirba ct facienda iniurta t.irdis 

Sue. ii. 6, sS. 
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and abroad the ‘strenua inertia’ was pushing people from 

place to place till they could not rest. 

« 

Navibiis atque 

Quadrigis pelimns bene \h'ere- 
- Ep. i. II, 39. 

The effects of imperial magnificence on the spirit of tlie 
Augustan age were foreseen by Horace when he wrote 
his cautions — 

I’rofessus grandia turgel — Ars /Vr/ 37. 

Sedulitas autem stulte, quern diligit, urget 
Traecipue cum se numens commendat et arte ; 

Discit enim citius memmitquc libemius illud 
Quod qms dcridet, quaia quod probat et \eneraUir. 

Lp II I, 360 

against turgidity and strict exactitude in judgment. 

National and military and imperial pride also exercised 
of course a strong influence at Rome. Although Horace 
was well aware of the perils to which art was exposed by 
the world-wide dominion of Rome, yet he could not in 
his Odes refrain from encouraging the national pride of 
empire; 

Quicunque mundo terminus obstitit, 

Hunc tangat armis. — Od. Hi. 3, 53. 

Virgil went still further, and was not ashamed to avow an 
almost menial worship of imperial power in his famous 
lines, 
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Ilxoidcnt alii spirantia molliMs acra, - 

Credo etpiiilem, \i\o% ductnt <lc mamiorc voliiis, 

• Orabiint cai>'>ns mclias, racli(|uc meatus 

Describcnt radio ct sur;;entia sidera ilirent ; 

Tu revere iiupcrio popufos, Rminne, memento ; 
line libi enmt aries. — .i'«. \i. S4S. 

Roman national I’lorj* is of course the main subject of the 
-h'ncuL The nation wearing the toga are the masters of 
the worhl, an<l the hotjsc of yliiicas is tlcstinccl by the 
oracle to rule in all lan«ls. The hl>cral and cosmojwlltan 
fccUngs producctl by worlibwidc sway are not reconciled 
op advised by Virgil, an^l the memory <if national heroes 
has with him only one object, that of inspiriting the 
militant power of their dcsccnilants and thus exalting 
Home above all the world. Vnbroken secular ascendency 
the fate to which the prophetic genius of the /Eneid 
looks forward. 

Jure omnM bclla 

(.cnie sub .\ss:irft(i f;m> leniura resident. 

.-f-Sn. vx. O43. 

This is the final utterance of Apollo, 

riic deification of imperial personages is, of course, a 
main feature in the l.atin poets of the Augustan and 
succeeding epochs. The invisible world of faith was united 
and Horace with the human figure and political 
powers of Augustus. This has been admirably drawn out 
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by Otto Jahn in his comparison of the Carvten Sacciifare of 
Horace with the famous statue of Augustus found at 
I’orta and now in the Braccio Nuovo of the V'atican. The 
adjurations of deities in Ihissong’ — of J'hocbiis and Diana. 
Sol, Ilithyla, and the I’arcae — arc all associated with the 
Emperor Augustus, a scion of the great clan of Anchi'ics 
,and the blood of Venus, before whose potent swaj' the 
Mede, the proud Scythian and the Indian arc trembling. 
In the third and fourth books of the Odes again uc have 
many stan7a5 connecting the gods and the imperial dynast}' : 

Ilac nrlc Tollux cl vagus Herciitcs 
EnUiis arccs aitigit igneas : 

Qijos jnter Angiisliis xeciiinbcns i 

I’urpureo tiibii ore nectar.— 0«/ lu. 3, 9. 

Caclo Tonantem credidimns Joxctn 
Kegnare . praesens divus bnbebitur 
Augustus ftdjectis Bntannis 

Iiupeno grasibusqne Persis. — Ot^, ui. 5, i. 

Tc copias, le consilnun et luos 

Praebente di«os. — 0<f. i\. 14, 33 

Lueem rctidc tnac, dux bone, palnae. — Oft. d j, 5. 

I’raesenii tibi nuituros largimur honorcs. 

Z.A u t. 15 

In Virgil the divine powers of Augustus arc invoked to 
aid the Italian farmers no less than the Roman arinics- 
Thiis we ha\c the invocations in the first Gcor^ic, 
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Ijjnarosquc viae mecum miseratHs agrcstcs 
Ingrcilcrc, et votis »am nunc adsucsce vocari. 

Georff. r, 41. 

And the celebrated outburst of worship put into the mouth 
of Anchiscs in the sixth book of tl\c Almtd: 

Hie \ ir, hic esi, dbi quem jwomiui saeputs awdjs, 

Catsar, D»\ i genus, aurea condet 
Satcuia qvii nusus Latin tegnata per arsa 
Satwino quondam. JCen. vi 792. 

And again in the eighth book the figure of Crusar h 
represented on the shield of /Kneas . 

Hmc Augustus agens halos m (iroclin C.iesar 
Cum I’atnbus t*opulo(iue, I’enatibus ct magnis I>is, 

Stans celsa in puppi , geiiiinns cui temporn flairtmas 
Laeta xomunt, patriumquc apenlur lertice sidus 

An. vm O7S. 

The Julinm sidits is the symbol of apotheosis both in 
Horace and Virgil. The imaginati\e powers of the Roman 
poets were feeble, and therefore we find in them a constant 
falling back upon real life and actual scenes or places, as 
"cll as the above mixture of the divine with the human. 
Hirect impressions from the external world and actual life 
supported even Virgil and Horace, who shew plainly that 
• knew the difficulty of clothing contemporary 
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liistorj' 5 n a, poetical dress. Virgil has recourse to the 
legendary in his descriptions of past history, and to the 
prophetic shade with which he shroud.s his contemporary 
statements mysteriously. He brings in Ev^inder ami 
Anchises to avoid the prosy cltyness and diilness of stnet 
narrative. Horace shrink>f from launching his river-boat 
on the .sea — 

Phoebus ^•olentem procha me loqui 
Victas et urbes increpuii l)ra, 

Ne parva T)rr))enu»n peracqiior 
Vela d.arem.— Orf. iv. 15, i 

and lays down imperial history as the subject of the .songs 
which will be iiopular : 

Vjrtutc functos more patrum dui^cs 
l.ydis reroKto carmine tibus 
Trojamque « Andiucn et .almae 
I’roscniem Veneris canemus. 

The jKiets shewed in this way that they were aware of 
the prosy tendencies of the nalion.al character, and that 
they must fly for help to ancient limes and legendary 
stories. Hut the realism of the nation c'chibited itself in 
<uhcr unmistakable traits. I'or instance the similes of 
Virgil, and still more of the later jiocts, when compared 
with those of the great Greek banls, h.ivc generally a par- 
ticular local reference rather than a general. When Virgil 
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wmparc, h,s dcfcatal her,*, lo fallen tree,, l,c name, a 
comm" '■"'"‘’"'n- 'VI,™ h,- 

localiirvi' " *” *'"■ 

in II. ' '“""c incmioncil, anil M,al>., 

com, I'KihninK or slorm,. Tin, t™,k„c)- 

J-l.on,s 

Rol ■' of f-.,.™. 

''•■"•c-n™ lahldown in hi, min, I 
Koman *>cncc we find crowils un tin- 

clinracte a '‘"I'cipnl inlluencc, of Koman 

^‘««1 as' follolr r ‘“"'T 

produce I ■ ■•^nd rcsilism 

carieaf I’octry, biographic tendencies in hisUjry 

'vhilc c.xccssivc c.\nctitudc in .iri , 

hrtre, and wealth en- 

■aco' n- 

" preference of quantity lr> 
' > , and of crowds to groups. I.et us therefore pr..- 
to consider : 

I^oman poi trait sculpture. 

*1- Historical military art in the Roman empire. 

H. Composite and colossal art in the same. 

IV. Technical finish and luxurious art in the same 
^ V. Roman archltcctiuc, its nationality, 
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and to indicate how these may be used to shew tlic genera 

tendencies of Roman literature and art towards : 

]- Ugly portraits. 

2. National legends and military hosts. 

3. Huge buildings and confused crowds. 

4. Finished and sensual details in art, 

5. Modifications in architecture. 
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liOMAN PORTRAIT SCULPTURl!. 

SPMpCA gives three reasons for the creation of works of 
In the first place he says that such works may be 
^ade to be sold and to gain profitable employment ; 

• ccondly, that the artist may be endeavouring to gain 
■■eputation and fame as a man of distinguished ability ; 
■iiiJ thirdly, that the religious uses of such works arc 
widely extended. To these three Seneca says that Plato 
''ould have added a fomth, namely, the realisation of ideal 
hc.auty, the imitation of a model as conceived In the mind, 
^nd this was no doubt in great measure the origin of the 
grand models of Greek sculpture. The imaginative power 
the Hellenic mind was great enough to realise the idea of 
abstract perfection in shape, and to employ it in imitations 
«f the human figure. And therefore Phidia.s and Polycletus 
S'Oarcd into a transcendental region, and their fancy fetched 
Uveit from the blazing chariot of the Sun 
A beardless youth who touched a golden lute 
And filled the illumined grotes wuh ratishment. 
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But the realistic turn of the Roman mind could not 
appreciate imaginary and therefore Roman poctx 

and Roman artists contented themselves with c.xact 
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represent;, t,ons r,r tl,e actual facts and figures of hu^an 
l.fc, and ue find tl,= R„„.an connoisseurs criticising 
I olyclctu, for clotlung l.is statues in superhuman beauty 
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The Greek artist in executing a portrait statue or bust 
had the ideal shape before his mind of what the subject 
of his portrait would be like if all his defective features • 
were corrected and remodelled. Tliis feeling was so strong 
and active that a Greek artist was admired for what the 
Romans censured in Polyclctus, and was criticised if he 
produced too literal a repiescntation of any peculiarities 
in the features of his subject What the Hellenic mind 
looked for in a portrait was somciliing beyond the barren 
pleasure of a likeness. It was the ideal form of which tfic 
actual was only the shadow. As Lessing remarks in iji'? 
Laoioon, this feeling was carried to .such an extent that trie 
arts were subjected to municipal regulations, recommending 
the artist to use imitation of nature as a means of arriving 
at idea! beauty, but prohibiting on pain of punishment ils 
use for producing an exact representation of defects in 
shape * 

o yi'ftot nSf tti )(«ipqr •rXa’ffnvi ru 

-I'ljan. I'tr. Jhst iv 4. 

The Roman characteristic, on the other hand, as shewn 
in their portrait sculpture and in their literature, is that 

' The l.itt thrc.iicns at Thebes thnt the sculptor whonwUes hi< 
portrait st.itiie worse looking than the original shall sutler .a fine 
so the .amount the slatuc is salued at 
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the features and the limbs of tho&e who arc represented 
arc expected to have an exact resemblance, sometimes even 
caricature-like, to the original. Tims in their attempts to 
imitate form, as in the eases of the portrait busts or statues 
of Vompey, Agrippa, and Gcrmantcus, or Claudius (pp. 32, 
33)1 this Roman realism interferes uith the shape of the 
limbs and spoils the ideal effect. And then the same love 
of real and exact imitation afterwards dresses the imperial 
and official statues in ornamental cuirasses and belts. 

Therefore it may be said that the Idea underlying Roman 
portrait sculpture was the degradation of the divine to the 
human form, and when further <lc%'c!oped, would have 
generated a fondness for such exhibitions as Madame 
Tussaud’s Caller)-. 

Perhaps the uord simi/iltuio uncJ by Quintilian when 
he criticises a sculptor' — 

T.imcpiam nim'uts in \erit.itc Demetnus fuit cl similitudinis qii.im 
piikhrituclmis aniantior.— \ii. 10, 9 — 

tlie sjKcial characteristic of Roman portrait sculpture. 
I'or we find this aimed at particular!)-, ns was natural, by 
the collections of ancestral portraits, and it was an im- 
mediate consequence of the spirit in which the Roman 

' Demetrius ^.is iih> pirticubtlj- correct, ami .stlmircd ? 
more than .i bcautifi-l rcprescnwiun 
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worshipped his heroic ancestors. The sculptor under the 
inducncc of this Roman spirit did not trust to his ideas of 
beauty or proportion, but strictly followed what he saw nr 
what he could measure in actual existence. 

The ide.a with which the Romans regarded their portrait 
statues and busts may be best expressed by the English 
term idolatry as dehned by the Jews, and forbidden in 
the Ten Commandments, a worship of the exact shape, 
even of an ugly shape, withotit any mental idealisation. 

The saying of Quintilian about Polycletus is well known 
as a prediction of one of the dangers into which he sau- 
that the Romans were in danger of falling by avoiding 
idealisation : ^ 

Diligentia ac decor m Pol)deto supra celeros, cui quamquam .1 
plensque tnbuitur palroa, tamen, ne nihil detrahatur, deesse pondus 
putant Nam ut humanae formae decorem addident supra verum, ita 
non explevisse deoruin auctorilalera videtur. Quin aetatem quoque 
gra^jorem dicitur refugisse, mhil ausus uUra levcs genas. — \ii. 
10, 9 

I’rof. Sellar has remarked upon this stage of Roman 
historj’ in >\hich devotion to an individual and admiration 

‘ Though Pol)detU5 excelled all others yet they think he was 
deficient m gravity. He added beauty to the human form, but did 
not give the gods an autbontathe look. And he is said to have 
avoided the representation of old people, and to have ventured 
on nothing but smooth cheeks 
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..f him in evnrj- respect pro-ailed (AWe„ /V/r 

p, se)= - A, Augns.us mouided .he 
pohq., x.r^d moulded .he po, ideal reeling of .he fu.ure. 
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It is in his poems that loyal^- to one man, which soon 
became, and til! a comparatively recent period continued 
to be, the master force in European politics — apparently a 
necessary stage in the ultimate evolution of free national 
life on a large scale — finds its earliest expression.' And 
again, ‘ Loyalty to a pci^n appealed to the imagination 
with the charm of novelty, and might be justified to the 
conscience of the world as bemg, for that time and tlie 
times that came after, the necessary bond of order and 
civil unton.’ 

Lysippus was one of the Greek portrait sculptors whowe 
works were brought to Rome in great numbers. Metclhi-- 
brought a number of statue-^ representing Alexander and 
his followers at the battle of the Granicus, whiclt after- 
wards remained in the |»ortico of Octaxia. 

Turm.ini fecit Alexandn, m i|iit amicarum cjus imaffincs sunnm 
omnium similuudmc cxprcisit . h-\nc MetcUus M.-iccdonia subact i 
transtulit Kotnam. — A’li/. Il$st \\m\. (14 

Pliny afterwards adds that L\Mppus professed his object to 
be no't to make statues of men ai, they really were, but us 
they appeared to be. 

Voljo diccbat (Lysippus' ab iH.s rtitos,«{ua 1 cs tsscnl homines, a 
rjuales Mdcrcnlur esse — /,/ th 6; 

lie did not act strictly by measure, but followed tlw 
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judgment of his cj’C as to proportions. His Apoxyomenos 
is an instance of this.Avhich Agrippa brought from Greece — 

Siffna fecit inter quae destringentem sc quern Marcus Agrippa ante 
tliermas suas dicavit. — A'ttt Hist. x\\iv, 62 — 

and placed in front of his thermx'. This work of 
Lysippus was most popular at Rome, and no doubt the 
Greek sculptors employed there imitated its style, which 
is verj* pleasing to the eye, though not according to the 
most natural style of beauty (p. 37). 

The erection of statues in honour of famous men at 
Rome can be traced back by the statements of Pliny, and 
of Cicero and Liv) , to the middle of the fifth century 
before the Christian era (see J. J. Bernoulli, Row. Icon. 1. 
p. 2), and was therefore anterior to the introduction of 
Greek portrait statues into Rome. \Vc can also refer to 
the legal phrase jns tmn^nuWy and to the well-known 
custom of wax images of ancestors set up in the atrium of 
a Roman house, as proving how familiar such portrait 
busts or statues uere in early times of the Roman national 
history. Tliat the ancient statues were bearded shews 
their earlj’- date ; and the censorial decree ordering all 
statues which had not been placed in the forum by the 
state authority to be removed in the year i).c. 158, shews 
that the number was becoming inconvenient. 
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Statuas circa forum eorom qni magtstratum gcsscrant sublata 
omncs praelcr eas quae populi ant senatus ser.tcntia statut.ic essent.— 
Pliny, A’tit. Hist, xxaiv. jOl 

A first step from the Greek idealisation of nature 
towards the extreme humanisation of Roman portrait 
sculpture was taken by Lysippus, who, in his portraits of 
Alexander and of other heroes, allowed their defects from 
•.ymmetrical beauty to appear more plainly than the 
stricter criticism of the national Greek mind would have 
thought endurable. 

He was followed in this by his brother Lysistratus, who, 
as wc are told by Pliny— 

Homims autem imaginem gjiiso e facie ipsa pnmus omnium e*- 
pressit cernque m earn fcrmara g>psi infusa emendare insntuit L)si- 
Wratus Sicjonius frater L)sippi, de quo diximu* — A\t(. Hiit xritv. 
•S3— 

first took casts in gj-psum from the faces of those he 
wished to represent The idealism became gradually 
more and more modified by alterations in the hair and in 
the proportions, and in later times by the introduction of 
head-dresses, belts, and cuirasses, ornamented historically 
or biographically. The purpose of the Greek artist in 
shaping a bust or statue was to make it impressive, while 
the Roman’s purpose was to render it exprcssi\e. The 
Greek wished to impress the mind of the spectator, the 
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* Roman to express the character of the person repre- 
sented. 

The portrait busts of Marius and of Seneca arc striking 
examples of the Roman exaggeration in personal traits of 
feature. The imperial fierj' glance of which Cicero speaks 
as a characteristic of Marius — 

Ouodsi vuUus C. Mam, ri vox, si illc impcratorins ardor oculorum, 
SI recentes triumphi, si pracsens \aluit adspectus — Pro Balte. xvi 
49 - 

nnd his savage and bitter cast of countenance mentioned 
by Plutarch— 

»rd»a- rj Xfyo/»<wf ro irTpu^porijn ko) 
ffpt'wovffnv.— il/rtr. 11 — 

arc unpleasantly reproduced in the heads preserv’ed in the 
Vatican and in the Munich Glyptothek. 

The special interest which the Romans took in the cast of 
countenance and bodily shape is shewn by numerous pas- 
sages in the popular writings of the first two centuries B.c. 
Thus Plutarch, who lived at the end of the first century 
in his life of Pompey, begins by speaking of the attractive 
features which, even in his youth, rendered Vompey a 
popular speaker, and had something of dignity and princely 
bearing in them. Plutarch also says that Pomper-'s hair 
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and eyes wcic said to resemble tho^e she^-n in tJjc Jike- 
nesses of Alexander the Great — 

tjv te rtf Ka\ ocnoToX^ T>}s in>f<i]£ arpt/ta mi tC>v trf/ji rii “ppara 
vypoTTjr Tov rpoo-wTOu t:<Ho\oa piWov \tyop‘jrji’ fj opoiu'rTTif 

irpof Tar ’AXi^sfipaV roe SaatXtvt 

but thinks that this was more talked of than really 
apparent, shewing that the cast of countenance was often 
noticed at Rome in the case of prominent statesmen. 

Horace also allows that breath and life arc brought back 
to the images of great men after their death by public 
memorials — 

Non incisa notis marinora puWicis, 
l’«r <iu.v «pintus et %ita redit boms 
Post morttm ttuabus— £ 7 <r iv. S, 13"- 

and he claims for poetry the same power as for these 
memorials : 

Dilreti tibi Virgilius Variusqw poctae ; 

Nee m.igis c*prcssi % ulius per acnea sign.-*, 

Owain pet %At«s ©pus motes antimciue vtrorunt 
C'lirorum oppirmt — E/> u i, rjp. 

Thus Jic places the expression of the face on a let cf with the 
ch.anictcr, the i»nc a^ shonn in statues, the other in poctr)'. 
The forcheati, aa sve have seen, is noticed by Roman 
writers .IS .a most irnport.aiit fc.ature, and as the p.irt uhcrc 
honour resided, .and bynhieh respect was enforced. Hence 
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SCK H ‘*’''** often 

WDiilit opposite direction to what 

cJCpcctcd. the Roman women. I say. held that a 
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narrow forehead with the hair drawn down o\’cr it \\a« 
pretty and attractive (p. 43). This may be seen in remain- 
in" busts and coins, and is fashionable at the present time. 
We have in Horace the terms ‘thin,’ ‘narrow,’ ‘con- 
tracted,’ ‘ confined,’ all applied to /roiis as expressive 
of beauty (Hor. Od 1. 33, 5 ; i. 7, 26 ; Epoii. xiii. 3 ; 
Sat. ii. 2, 121'). This is also noticed by Luc'inn — 

AJ flixP* Tvv a^piuv ko/ui< Spaxti Tif fieT^ira to ptT- 

oi'xf**'’*' — Am. 40. 

Ilut a fine forehead was, on the contrar>', considered as a 
mark of high character in a Roman hero. Thus Pliny 
uses the expression ‘a man of splendid forehead,’ and 
Lucan in describing the magnificent head of Pompeiiis 
speaks of a 'generous forehead,’ and says of the powerful 
expression in Pompems’ face, 

Hac /acie, Fortuna, tibi, Rom.ina placebas. — Lucan, Phars viii. 6S6. 

Virgil shews in his description of personal influence how 
much porver he attributed to the expression of tJie coun- 
tenance. In the first book of the ^neid we have the 
almighty look of Jupiter noticed when the storm has been 
raised by vEolus, and Venus has persuaded her father to 
make it cease, 


Vultu, quo c.ieium tempestatesque serenat. — i. 355. 
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U is one of the most noWe lines of Virgil. Again in the 
s>ame book we have feelings expressed by a loci': where 
^Eneas encourages his men by the expression of his face — 
Spea^ va\iu Vimulat, premil ahum corde doloiein. — vE//. i. 209 ; 

and Dido shews a friendly yet composed and modest 
'vdcome to IVioncus and the T rojan deputation, 

Turn hrcviier Dido, vuUum demissa, profatur. — ^En. i. 561. 

Cicero appeals to the pose and features of a statue of 
Scipio, 

Qiiam esse emsdem status, amictus, anulus, imago ipsa cleclarat. 

i, 17 , 

and Seneca admires a calm and honest lock *. 

Improbum tisus, tasanvun vuUus habitusque demonstrat. > — £/, 
52 , 13. 

Tcrtia bona, taniquam modestus mccssus et compositits ac prolus 
'uiius.-£7i. 03,5. 

I-ucan lays much stress upon the commanding look of 
• I’ompcy’s face in the well-known line above mentioned, 
and in the previous lines his hair is spoken of as an object 
of veneration by kings: 

Ilia \crcnda 

Kcgilnis, lurta corns, et generosa fronte decora 
C.vsanes. — J'hitn vm. 679. 

* A ^\lcVcd ui.in bctra^fthimself by hjs laugh ; a madman is shewn 
i‘> his countenance and his dress 
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fn the account Lucan eixo of Scae\as bravery shewn by 
niuckinsr the arrow from hi» c\*e. which is a scene 
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rcmindiii.y: us of n Jaic phaic of (ircck sculpture in its 
liorria tktails. considerable importance laid first upon 
the mutdati^m of his face. 
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Perdiderat \ ultrnn ratHes ; stcdt imbre cruento 
Informis fades — Pkars. >i. 22T ; 

and then upon the composed and mild looks which he 
assumes — 

Mitis et a vultu penitus virtute remota. — P/htrs. vi, s-6 — 

by which he is Said to convince the enemy that he is a 
deserter from C.xsar's camp (sec pp. 46, 47). 

The expression of emotion by the look of the feature, 
is of course frequently noticed by all poets ancient cand 
modern, and it is difficult to say whether Roman poets arc 
peculiarly remarkable for the epithets uhich they thus 
apply. But a search for the epithets used in Horace or 
the other lyrical writers of Rome with the words vti/iin 
or /roiis will slicw how closely they connected personal 
appearance ^^•ith character. The six epithets, acer, ton'us, 
trtix, mocstus, inutabiliSt iiiviliis, arc all applied by Horace 
to the expression of the face. 

In all of Suetonius’*? lives of the Ca:sar.s, c.xcept that of 
Vitellius, we find a particular description of the personal 
appearance of the emperor who->c life the biographer is 
relating. In several cases tlic shape of the nose and the 
appearance of the hair is noticed, and in his account of 
Domittan, whose character and personal appearance 
were so dilTcrent, Suetonius records a striking fact. 
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’The emperor says that the Senate approves of his 
looks — 

Conunendari se verccundia oris adeo seniicbat, ut apud senatura sic 
quondam iactaverit ; Usque adhuc cene « animum meutn probastU 
et vultum • — Suet. Dotn. i8 — 

shewin" Avhat importance was attached by the Roman 
Senate to the appearance of their presidents. Domitian 
is called a calvus Nero by JiivcnaK The contrast between 
the Greek idealistic representations and the Roman realism 
is shewn by Pliny when, in his account of Lysippus, he says 
that Lysippus used to assert that his object in making a 
portrait statue was to produce the form which appeared in 
his own mind, white the ancient sculptors, to whom the 
Romans ^^ent back, tried to make their statues an exact 
reproduction of the original. 

Volgo dicebat ab illis Tacios, quales esscnt homiues, a se, quales 
videreniur esse. — Plin. Nat. Hist. -oaiv. 65. 

The portrait heads of Alexander in the Capitolino 
.Museum at Rome, when compared with that in the Louvre 
at Paris, are examples of the contrast between the ideal 
of the Greeks and the actual of the Romans. In the latter 


* la the senate he once boasted that up to this time tliey had 
approved not only of bis mind, bat of the c\prcssion of his face. 
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bOMlTl\N. 


\vc have the great king rejjrcscnlcd bj- I.ysippus wUIi 
changes in the form of hii neck and eyes intended to 
conceal their defective appearances, whife in the former 
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tliese pares arc not idealised, and the faults in them arc 
nctually represented, We find that, as tve have said the 
Romans carried tl.e natural desire of seeing the artnal 
features and bodily shape of their heroes far beyond the 
Greeks, by insisting upon the reproduetions of each sever 
part of the body cRaetly as it stood, whether beautiM 


The lofty ideality of the statue of Ale.Nander 
Rysippus is e.vpressed in some lines given by Plutarch 
inscribed on the st«ntuc: 


b}' 

as 


J' i „V a,', 

r* .V .V. riO,,.,,, Z.,% f -Okvsror 

Oc For/. Mtr. 2. 

Yet Lysippus w.as one of the most realistic of Greet 
sculptor-s. 

To .shew further the importance attached by the Rom 
people to the busts and st-atuos of their ancestor, and m"" 
of infiuence, reference need only he m.ade to some passa 
in Tacitus. Speaking of the funeral of Germanieus'T 
■nstorian mentions the complaints of the Roman people'tbw 
the likeness of Germanieu, h.ad not been publicly e.xhibit 1 
according to ancient custom. Ilortalu, when addre-ssin' 
Senate 1, spoken of as ap,«;aling to the statues: 

M0.I0 Honrrn. ,a,„ on., ores moilo . 

, intucnv— n 37 “ » ‘•>ouo Au-usti 
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AUCtSTVS 


Ag;ain tJte sale of a statue of Augustus «'ith tlie other 
ornaments of his gardens ivas brought forward as a special 
accusation against Falanius. One of the signs of the greatest 
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hatred and contempt at Rome was that a man's bust should 
be dragged to the Gemonian steps and destroyed, and in 
token of the restoration to favour of Foppa;a, and even of 
'Nero, their statues were to be restored. The accusation of 
treason against Granius Marccllus contained this point, 
that he had placed his own statue higher than that of 
Cmsar. 

One of the honours which generally accompanied a 
triumph was that a sfiifna tnuvtpltaUs should be granted, 
and a number of these statues stood in the I'orum at 
Rome : 

Tisellmum et Nerxam lU extollens, ut super inumphales in foro 
imagines apud Pabtmum quoque effigies coniin sisterct. — Ann, 

\' i . 72. 

In his description of the last moments of \’itcllius, Tacitus 
mentions the falling statues as one of the signs of his fa!) 
which Vitellius beheld. Thus the Romans deified tlie 
bodies of their heroes. 

The characters of the tuo Agrippinas as drawn by 
Tacitus are expressed in the busts which we have in the 
Capitol at Rome. In the one we sec the pure dt^mfied 
heroic lady ; in the other, the desperate, ambitious, but 
ViVihapp;}- mother. Of the dder Agrippina we have the 
picture in the extract from Tacitus on the next pa^e; 
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ACRIrilNA. 


Femina ingens animi munta dticis per cos dies mdiiit miliubusque, 
«t quis mops aat sauctus, vesiem ct fomenta ddiTgit t esc. Trad/C C. 
I’hnius sietissc apud pnncipium pontis, hudes ct grates rc'ersic 
Icgiontbys habentct '. — Ann ■ 69 
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Of tlic younger, her inten-iew with her son Xcro U 
described mo^t vividly, and her power not of argument 
but of look : 

Collofjuium fiJii exposed, ulii nihil pro innocentia, quasi difliderei, 
nee benefieu', quasi exprobraret disseruit, sed ultioncin in ilehiores et 
|iraemia amicis obtinuit . — Antn \iiL ar. 

The value attached by the Romans to the expressions of 
the face as an index of the feelings of the mind is shewn 
by some statement.^ of Pliny and Quintilian. The former 
of these writers says of the forehead: 

Frons et aliis sod homini tamuen instiiiac, hilariutis, cicmentiac, 
scxentatis index, in aiumo senses cius. Stipcrbi.a oJiiibi concepta* 
culum, sed hie sedem habet, in corde nascitur.huc subit, hie peadet. — 
A’«r. /fii/. "d. jt. 

And again he speaks of the eye, and of the nose and their 
poxser : 

Profecto in ocuJis animus habitat: ardenr, mlcndunttjr,vmectnzit, 
connnent. — NtU. Hist xi 54. 

Inter eas (malas) hilantatcm Tisonique indicantes buccae, et altior 
hommt tantum, quem no'i mores subdolae innsiont dicavere, nasus 
— Id. tb. 55 

Pliny also speaks of the Roman names, such as I’.'vtus, 
Strabo, Silus, Codes, and others which are taken from the 
shape of the face and appeamnee of the eyes and nose. 

The expressions of the face are spoken of by Quintilian 
in a ivay xvhicli shews that the Roman rlietorical scliools. 
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\ ESPASIAK. 


as we should naturallj expect, attached much impoYtance 
to them : 
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Nam frons pluribirs gcneribas peecat VWi wultos quorum super- 
cilia ad singulos vocis conatus allevarentur, alionim constricta, aliorum 
etiam dissidentia, cum alceroin \erticem <cnderenf,alccropcieneoculcis 
ipse premertur. — Ins/. Or. i. ii, la 

In the eleventh book of his htstilutio Oratorio OuintiHan 
lays down rules for the proper management of the face In 
oratory*, which he treats together with the action of the 
head, arms, and other parts of the body : 

Multum ct supercilus a^tur. Nam et oculos formant aliquatenus 
et fronti imperant. His contmbitur, attoUitur, demittitur.— //wA Or. 

3 , 78. 

Then he goes on to speak of the various affections of the 
mind indicated by the brow: 

Ira enim contractis, trmuia dcductis, hiSantas rcmissis ostenditur. 
— Id ii 79 

Cicero in his Oo A’a/ura Deofuni rtscs above his fellow- 
countiymcn, as he generally docs. Speaking as a student 
of Greek philosophy, in his obscr\’ations on the appearance 
of the gods, he says, 

Redeo nd Dcos. £cquos si non tam stmboccs a( pactulos esse arbl* 
tramur’ ccquos nae\uni habere* ccquos sdos flaccos, fronlones, capi- 
tones quae sunt m nob/s AW Dear ■ 2q,§ 80. 


1 To return to the subject of the gods. Are ne to tbint thit 
there are any of them, 1 won’t say squinting, but with a cast in 
the ejes* That any of them bate Tparts, or arc snub-nosed, or 
ilap-cared, or have large foreheads or heads, like mcn«* 
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StHNA. 


that the defects ol the human face cannot be attributed 
to the divine face, that among the gods there are no snub- 
nosed or squinting gods, thus idealising the divine form 
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lie follows the Greek idea of divinity as far above all 
liuman feclin^ or c.vprcssion of Jiiunan defects. 

Catullus has c.xprcsscd but little Roinan patriotism in 
his poctrj*. Ilis strong republican fccHii" docs not lead 
him to hcro-wor>hip but rather to political satire, as in his 
attacks upon Julius Caesar and iVfamurra. Of them 
Catullus says many fiercely severe things : 

Nil nmiium sluJco, Caesar, tibi vellc pl.iccrc, 

Nee sore utrum $is albus an atcr homo. 

Car//i. veil! 

The Roman loie of the degradation of art into caricature 
did not appear in many of Ins satires. But some, it must 
be said, are striking caricatures, as that of Egnatius : 

Cgnatius quod candidos habet dentes 
Renidet usqucquaquc —jV \x.\i^ 

and his remarks upon the ugly nose of a girl he dislikes, 

Ista (orpiculo puelia naso — f<i. \h 
nee minimo puella naso — tJ alii] 

and the lovely eyes of a boy, 

Mellitos oculos tuos, Jn\enti, 

Si qiiis me sinat usque basiarc . — /<f \Jun. 

shew that Catullus dren a strong fcelins from the features 
of those he liked or disliked 
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CAIM.UI \ 


I’urther developments of the tendency to describe the 
persona,! characteristics of individuals can be traced, as 
^ might be expected, in the satiiists. I’crsins makes use of 
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expressue indtcations of the nose, the ears, and the 
complexion : 

Ira c.adat naso nisosaquc sanna. — Pers. v. 91. 

Ingeminat trcmulos naso crispante cachinnos. — iii. S7. 

Auriculas asini Mida rex habet? — j. 121. 

In the famous lines in his fifth book, the contour of a man’s 
face and complexion arc noticed as expressive : 

At tc nocturois ju^at iinpallescere chanis 
Cultor enim tinenum purgataa insens surcs 
Fruge Qeanlliea.— A/ v. 6r 

The formation of mental habits is compared by him to 
the moulding of the features of the face by a sculptor. 

Artificemque tuo ducit sub poliicc \-ultuni.— v. 4a 

Juvenal constantly makes the features and the persona! 
peculiarities of those he alludes to a means of illustrating 
their character and moral qualities. So Domitian is called 
' a bald Nero ’ by him, as he is also by Ausonius. Their 
meaning i*. to call Domitian a Nero in everj’ vice, excepting 
only that he has one feature which Nero had not got, and 
which ought to have she\»n tlut lie was serious and 
experienced, but unfortunately indicates that he is growing 
old in crima 

Some of the mo't striking passages in Juvcnal arc his 
descriptions of Sejanus and Jfannibal, in both of which he 
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remarks on the shew of character in the countenance. 
The lines on Sejanus in the tenth satire arc well known, 
where he remarks on the life and the look of Sejanus : 

Scianus dudtur unco 

Spectandiis : gaiidcnt omnes- Quae labra ! quis illi 
Vultus erat ! — Sat x. 66 . 

liut it is difficult to be certain whether the prevailing 
notion in Juv’enal’s mind when he wrote the description 
of Hannibal — 

0 qitalis facies ct quali digna tabeiia, 

Cum Gactula ducem portarct bellua luscum. 

Sat \, 157— 

was intended to picture the great general at the height of 
his glory, or to caricature him as already beginning to 
suffer under the reverses which were afterwards to befall 
him, and which the satirist goes on to describe. Probably 
Juvenal holds up the picture of Hannibal’s lost eye as 
portending his approaching downfall. The frown of dis- 
i'atisfaction as spoken of by Juvenal and Seneca was so 
natural to the human face, that it can hardly be spoken of 
as peculiarly Roman. In two passages of his Satires — 

S\ rvigam iralut extenditque tabellum. 

Sat. 325. 

Densisslma ruga 

Cogiiur m fronteto. — /d. Sat mu. 215 — 
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Juvenal speaks of the wrinkled brow not as a sign of 
old age, which is usual, but as a mark by which a man’s 
countenance exhibits displeasure. In the former of these 
passages he adds, ‘and extends his lips,’ a phrase which 
may have the meaning of protruding the Up or lengthening 
it, the former of which seems to indicate sconi, while the 
latter shows astonishmenL 

The shape of the body Is certainly connected \\-ith the 
qualities of the mind by Juvenaf, when he derides 
Montanus, 

Montani quoque tenter adest a Wonjine tardus 

Sat. iv. 107, 

and criticises Lateranus, 

pinguis Lateranus. — Id. ti vui. 147. 

A connection between personal appearance and character 
was much believed in by the Romans, as is shewm, besides 
the poetry above quoted, by numerous passages In their 
prose literature. have clsetviiere remarked that the 

statue of a distinguished person was surveyed by them 
with the same emotions which they felt tow'ards the real 
person himself, and the national custom of placing the 
representations of their ancestors ip the court of the family 
mansion is well known to all students of Roman historj'. 
The right of having likenesses was a department of the’" 
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&l\ CKU^. 


leg.il .system. Becker (^Hdbk. „. ,, 
number of passages from rliflcrcnt urilers on this subject 
^ "Inch sheu that sene of these hkenesses tvere on statues' 
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and others yiven in printed fresco likenesses. At the 
funeral of Drusus we read in Tacitus that a long procession 
of likenesses was carried, 

runiis imagmum ponipa maxime illuslrc fiilt, cum origo luliaegenlis 
Acne.as omnesque Albanorum reges ct comhtor tirbis Romulus, post 
Sabina nobihtas, Attus Clausus ce(crac<]uc CJatxlionim e/figics Jongc» 
uriline spcci.ircniur. — Ann. iv. 9. 

Livy says that outside the porta Capetia, at the monu- 
ment of the Scipio family, were three stnttjps, tuo of which 
represented Publius and Lucuis Scipio, and the other the 
poet Knnius ; 

I’rolubulsse (Scipionem) ne decemcrciur ut imago sua tnumpliali 
omatu e templo Jo^is optimi maximi exirct.— \\x\ iji. 56. 

Roiuae extra porcam Capenam in Scipionem inonttmento tres statuae- 
sunt, Uuae V. et L. Scipionum, tenia poctae Q Ennn — wwm. 56. 


to which he evidently alludes as fact'? of historical 
importance. Also that Scipio refused to qlJotv his statue 
to be worshipped or introduced into a temple. Plutarch 
appeals to the statues of Romulus at Rome as evidence 
proving that Dionyaius was wrong in saying that Romulus 
used a chariot in his tnumphal procession : 

ToC 8« 'I’w^itXou Tar tUorat ipSr tvuP i» rat r»fut 

ujrairat. — Plut. 16 
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In his Natural JJistorj‘ IMiny speaks of the -stronjj in- 
fluence statues had on the Komnn niliul, and distinctly 
asserts that the expression on the face is a pccuHaritj’ 
of the human race: 

Facies homini tantum, cctcri» os aut rostra. — A’l/A J/ist. xi. 51. 

He also gives credit to the libcnihty of tijc Romans in 
j>crmitting statues of Hannibal to Mand :n three places 
at Rome: 

Adco djscrimen oiime siiblatiiii) cst, ut i)nnnib.i 1 is etinm staiuae 
tnb\is locis visantur. — Ndt. Ihst wxn f>, 15. 
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The Influence upon art of the Roman national pride 
appears very distinctly in numerous fncdalllons.* Wc 
have on medallions of the age of the Antenincs scenes re- 
presenting the reception of Hercules by livandcr, and the 
S.OW with her thirty young pigs, celebrated In the third 
^Eneid as marking the place where Rome was to be 
built ; 


Cum tibi sollicito sccreti ad fluminis undwii 
Litoreis ingens imenta sub liicibus sus 
Tngint.1 rapilum fetus enna Mccb>t, 

Aibi, solo recubans, albi cirvunt ubera n.iti : 

Is locus urbis ent, requics ca cena laborum. 

10. 3S>;. 

Wc also ha^•c /Enca** carij-ing his father away from Troy, 
and Iloratius Codes swimming over the Tiber afler ctilting 

* See \\’ ! roelmers MfJiflwnt /’aiiiij/nt, p 57, 
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down the Siiblician Bridge. All thc^c shew liow the art 
of the poet and designer ol coins were afTcctcd by the 
national historical spirit of the Romans. 



WOI F AM> TWINX. 


The pride of the Romans m their early history is dis- 
played on the reverses of many medallions, where %\e 
have the figures of the early Roman legendary historj*, 
^such as the wolf and twins, Anchises and /Eneas, 
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Their martial pride aNo shcu» Itself In the great number 
of ^cve^^cs on mednUions commemomting their victories 
by the titles of tnuHt/'AaforoT viefenn many others. 
I’ridc in their great metropolitan centre appears in the 
figures of Rome. lUit we must not denj- them the credit 
of exalting high moral qualities such as those of Pittas, 
Viriits, l.t!>cr<shtas, Fidi’s, ulu'ch appear con- 

stantly on medallions .md in their poctrj% as often as the 
more imperial titles of Stamtas, Fixunditas, Gaudium, 
Gloria, one uhich shews their confidence in wealth, 

The mational historical element i\ldch prevailed so 
largely in Roman epic poetrj* was introduced, so far ns 
we know, by N.e\'ius, when he wrote a poem on the first 
Funic war in Saturnian metre. From the fragments and 
notices in Scr\ius which wx ha\c left us of the first and 
second books of this Kpic poem, we conclude that he 
began by a description of the foundation and growth of 
Rome and Carthage : 

Ijui terr.li hetnones tuscrunt 

\ ires frudestjne PoMiicas labor - 

Nacrius, De Btlh Ptinh f /. (Klussniacn). 

* Sec Froehner’s anclman) pass.njjcs inSt.iUus. 

* I shill speak of the men who \iolent1y nttacked the lintl of 
Latium, the stron" and «vjJj CaTtbaginiins. 
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Nnjvlus aiipcars to have conncctc<! the two cUic-J Rome 
and Cartilage together in the same way ns Virgil did 
afterwards by taking /lincas to Africa, and Involving him 
therein tntcrcollr^c ulththc foundress of Carthage. We 
find aKo in Nnivius the same connection of Rome with 
divine and heroic beings which was used by Virgil to give 
a high and mysterious tone to the Alneid. The I’cnatcs 
and Anchiscs appear, and arc backed up by the Rythian 
Apollo and the Klcu.s>nian deities. Thus Naivius began 
the endeavour of Roman poetry to shroud contemporary 
lubtorj’ in a mjllucal veil and give it a romantic 
aspect 

Professor ScU.ir Poets of the A^s^istan Age — 

Virgiiy p, 79), speaking of Virgil’s national feeling, quotes 
the French writers Coulanges and I’atin «as follows : ' Dans 
cc poemc,’ writes M. Coulanges of the /Encid, ' ils les 
Remains sc voyaient, cux, Icur fondatcur, leur ville, les in- 
stitutions, Iciiis croyanccs, leur Empire.’ M. Patin, again, 
describes the same poem as ‘expression dc Romc.dc Rome 
entierc, dc la Rome dc tous les temps, dc ccUc dcs 
Empereurs, dcs Consuls, dcs Rois.' 

Virgil was by far more national a poet than Horace, who 
says that it Is absurd to identify the Alban mount with 
Olympus, and to make it the abode of the Muses, and 
^ derides those ^Yho do so : 
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j’ontificum Iibros, annosa volumina vatum, 

Di'cu'tet Albano Musas in monte Jocutas. 

Hor. Ep. ii. i. 37. 

M. Boissicr, in speaking of Virgil's love for Italy, and his 
identification of the Greek legends with the Roman, says. 
‘ On voit pourtant qu’il a chcrchd d conserver dc quclquc 
fa^on i sa mythologie un caractere national, ct e'est Id son 
originality parmi lc.s poetes de son pays. D’abord, il cst 
visible que lorsqu’il empnmtc rinc fable aux poetes grew, 
j 1 s'cirorce d'en placer Ic thedtre dans quclquc coin dc la 
terre italicnnc': so in the following passages— 

Insula Sicanmfn juxt.i laius Acoli.inujuc 
I ngitiir Liparen, fum.inijbu« ardua s.ixjs, 

(>uam subter spccus ct t\clopum exesa citninis 
Anlr.a Actn.aca tenant * * 

\ oic.mi clomus ct Volr.ania nomirc tellur 

./•« %... 4,6 

r »i locus It.ali.-ie medio sub montibus altis, 

Nnbilis Cl f.tnia mullis mcinor tlus in <itis, 

Ams.-tncci »allcs • * 

/lie speoif horrendum et sku sptrxal.x Dttti 
Monstrantur, ruptoque ingens Achcrontc vorago 
Pestireras apcrit fauces.— 111.563 

And hence we have in the /Uneui two long procession.!! 
pictures, one, in the first book, of thcc-arly Icgcndarj'lilsiorj 
beginning witli /linc.is and A'canitis, and nsceniHiig 
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through the Alban tlynasly to Koinulijs aiul finally to 
Cx’^ar himself; the other, in the sixth book, where Anchbes 
reviews the kings anil warriors of the nation, not passing 
over even the republican heroes, Cato, rabriclus, and the 
h'abii. Such glorifications, more or less adulatorj’ of 
Roman national exploits anil of national military magni- 
ficence, became afterwards one of the principal features of 
the Roman Rpic. Roman art both in pocliy and in 
sculpture sacrificed, as uc shall see, l)oauty to national 
pride in ilclailing events, and thus jKjctry was maircil by 
the tedious ami prosaic narratives we find in Si/ms Italieusy 
and art by the long processional ami nationalistic reliefs 
of the triumphal arches, ami by the imitation of woiks 
belonging to the later Greek bcnipturc, such as the Toro 
I'amcse and the Laocoon. 

Lucilius besides his patriotic admiration of the statesmen 
and generals of his own time connects the early history of 
Rome in the first book of his Satires with the councils of 
the' gods : 

Consilium summis Itommiim »le rebus Iiabcbant. — l. 6. (Mullet). 


lie aftenvards explains that the highest subject of human 
interest to wliich the gods arc giving their attention is the 
prosperity of the Roman state, 
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Quo ,jilf{uc Drbcni picto scrrarc poiiss'it 

Anipliii’ l\oman.»m?— I.Mcil. i. xiii. 

His lines might nlmosl be taken as a statement of the 
subject of Virgil's AineitL 

By such a union of the national uith the celestial, 
the early and the Augustan age of Roman poctrj' and 
art may be said to ha\'c resembled the Pcriclcan age in 
Greece, but it must also be added that the Roman u-as 
less cosmopolitan and more exclusi\cl>’ national than 
the Greek. 

Ennius was led by the same enthusiastic national feeling 
as Ntevius and Vitgil into making the subject of his epic 
a narrative of Roman liistorj’. Thus he wrote m entire 
harmony with the patriotic feeling of his countrymen, but 
could not rise from the battlefield into the higher imagina- 
tive regions into which Homer soared. The Trojan origin 
of Rome is used by him to connect the national historj' 
with divine sources, and we have the i>crsonagcs of /Eneas 
and Anchises associated with the 0)}’inpic deities, from 
whom SVC descend to the kings and lieroes— 

Flos dehbatus populi suadaeqae medulla. — 309 (Valilen) — 

as he calls them. The celebrated lines on I'.ibiiis 
Cunctator — 
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Unus homo nobis cunclando restituit rem, 

Noenum nimores ponebat ante salutcm. 

Ergo plusquc magisque viri nunc gloria claret.— 313 ; 

and on the friend with whom Scmlius took counsel — 

Siin\is homo facundus suo contentus beatus 
Sciuts scewnda loquens in tempore comirodus verbum 
Paucum. — 350 

— belong to this feature of the great poem of Ennius, when 
he has come down to the natural Roman level of national 
hero worship. 

But the greater part of the Ennian like the later Epic 
was probably prosaic and lifeless. The series of actions 
must have had a dull similarity and produced a confused 
and tedious effect upon the readers. So we have a cata- 
logue-like enumeration of the warlike races of Central 
Italy — 

Alarsa manus, Pelign.-i cohors, VesUna vinim \ is 

Ann. vjii. aSo — 

which is destitute of the charm gi\’cn to them by Virgil’s 
harmoniously neat phrases and apt allusions at the end 
of the seventh book of his AEneid, The genius of Ennius 
"as therefore truly Roman, devoid of all imaginative 
description and supporting itself upon the facts of historj-, 
, with the pride of national glor^'. 
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The .’^ame national mode of exalting history appears in 
tlie lesser arts as well as in poetry. We have spoken of 
medallions, and when we 'look at some of the best engraved 



stones whteh li.ivc been presened, as the sardonyx cameo 
of Vienna, we find the same mixture of deities .and deified 
h<TOC«. Augustus is sealed by the side of Kojna and 
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crowned Ijy Cybelo. Gcrmanicus and Tiberius fi^nirc in 
front, ubilc we have the usual assemblage of troops and 
captives below. And ajjnin iijwn the well-known statue of 
Augustus, fjo<ls, Kotnan mythological beings and soldicts 
uith cajjtivcs arc represented on the emperor's cinr.iss. 

In Liicrctiiib’ great |>ocm uc ha\c the Konian military 
IKiwcr vividly expressed in one or two passages, as the 
descriptions in the second book, .jo and 333 — 

hi non forte tiiss legioncs per loe.t oimpi 
rervere cum vide is, Itclli siinHl.icr.i cicntis. 

/V Fer. 11. 0.4 , 

rractcrca mignae Icgioncs cum tuc.-i cursu 
C.imporum complent, belli simulacr.i cicntes. 

Id. it. 353- 

wlicrc the extent of iltc sjKtcc covered by ilie legions and 
the cavalry is the main point of the pa.ssagc, because the 
poet wishes to remark upon the diminution of such vast 
crowds to a mere speck when seen from a distance. 

But with the exception of the above passage, and two 01 
three others — 

Ad condigendutn icnicntibus undiquc Poems, 

Omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
lloTTida conticmueie sub aUis netheris oris 

Df Her. AW. iii. 833. 

Indc holes lucas turrito corporc t.iclras, 

.'\u"uimaiios, belli docuerunt voincra Poeni 
.Smftrrc — /</ V. 1301 — 
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"I'crc LticrctiiH of tlu" :uul war, 

•^lu! f>f the n^e of elephants as a striki’n" feature, lie tiocs 
tijK>n thc|xjuer aii«I eonqtjetjnji {;rnndcijr of the 
Jhiman nation. As I'tofcssor Sellar has retnarhrt!, the 
I'<'^\er of nattirv in l.ueritms talers the pl.ice of the power 
Kotnc iti V'ir^n! ami Ilor.icr. 

^*or cln we Hml in him the hrii»-wnrship of the otlicr 
I^oin.an |xK*ts, for with the exception of the Scipio^ — 

bciin.wl.is t'elSi fulmctt, 1 utlii-,;ims tiornir 

IK Hei \‘it Ml 1047 - 

the {’real warriors of Koine arc not incntioneil uitli s|>ccia[ 
tli'tiriction. And his martial ^lc^crlptions arc probably 
♦^triveilj from Mmmi', as they tio not refer to the army of 
owii time but tio tiack to the I’linic wars. 

The j^'ioman's hnc fm the national mililar)- histi.>iy of 
his country which, as we ha\x’ said, is> one of the 

dumin.it'it tones rcsoumlinjj throughout tl»e poems of 
N’.LviiisJ h'nnius, and Virgil, is ccIkxxI in the wniings of 
tile elegiac pixits of Rome 

Tliu,{^TibuIlu.s fills erne of the longer elegies of his -ccond 
wvth allusions to .Mneas and the I.aurenlian legends, 
•“Hi iheaearly deities of Koine, the Lares am) J’enates • 

Hacy (Sib) I1.-1) Ocilit v\cncae soiles, postqiiain ilia p.uciitciii 
IbtUiir ct rajitos sustintiusc l.arcs, 
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Ncc fore credebat Komam cum iiuestiss ab ab^ 

llion nrcicntca icapiccreique 

Impiijcf Acnca, volitantis frater Antons, 

Troica ejui profuijis sacra \eltis ralibus, 

I.nm (ibi l.nurcntcs assi^at lupitcr agros : 

lam tocat crranlc^ hosptca Ccira I..ares. 
lUic sanctus cris, cum te teneranda Kuniici 
Unda detnn caclo tniscrit indigetem. 

Rccc super Tessas solitat \ictoria puppes ; 

Tandem ad Truianos du-a superba tenit. 

Ecce mihi lucent Rutulis incendia enscris ; 

lam tibi pracdico, barbore Tume, ncccjtt. 

Ante oculos Laurens castrum, murusque Lavlni est, , 
Albnque ab Ascanio condita Longa duce 
Te quoqiie lam video, Marti placitura sacerdos, 

Ilia, Ycstales descruisse focos ; . . . . 

Carpiee nunc, tauri, dc septem monubus herbas, 

Dum licet ; bic magnae lam locus urbis eric. 

Ronta, tsium nomeo terns lataJc regendis, 

Qua sua de caeto prospicit arta Ceres. 

Quaque paleAc ortus, el qua fluitantibus undis 
Solis anhelantes abluit omnis equos. 

Troia qaidcm tunc se mirabitur, et sibi dicet 

\’os bene tarn longa consuluisse tia. — Tibul. ii. 5 


Several poems in the fifth book of the elegiac | of 


Propertius arc filled in the same way with the fc) 
legends of early Rome, and haTC been supposed 
incipient attempt to write a Fasti like tliat of Q 
these the fiiNt, second, eighth, and ninth poem-l 
most remarkable * 


j,toricaJ 

bean 

Id Of 

the 
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'Hoc, quodciimque \tdcs, hospes, qua maxima Roma cst, 
Ante Phrygcm Aencan collis ct Iicrba fuit ; 

Alquc nbi navali slant sacra Valalia Pliocbo, 

E\-3ndri profiigac concubuere bovcs. 

FiclUibus crcveie dels hacc aurca icvvjpla ; 

Nec fuit opprobrio facia sine arte casa. 

Tarpeiusqitc pater nuda de rupc tonabat, 

Et Tiberis nostris ad\cna bubus ernt. 

Qua gradibus domus ista Remi sc sustulit, olim 
Unus erat frntrum maxima regna focus. 

Curia praelexto quae nunc nitet alta Senatu, 
relliios babuii, rustica corda, patres. 

Duccina cogebat priscos ad verba Quirites i 
Centum ilU m praio saepc Senatus crat. 

Ncc sinuosa ca\o pendebant vela thcatro : 

Pulpita soicnnes non oluere crocos. 

Nulli cura fuic extemos quaercrc dives, 

Cum tremerct pairio pcndula turba sacro. 

« • • « * 

Prima galentus posuit practoria Lyemon ; 

Magnaque pars Talio rerum erat inter o\es. 

Hinc Titiens Ramnesque viri, Luceresque coloni, 

Quatuoi hmc albos Romulus egrt cquos 
Quippe suburbanae paia-a minus urbe Bovillae. 

Et, qui nunc nulb, maxima turba Gabi. 

Et stetit Alba potens, olbae suis omine nata, 

Hac ubi Fidenas longa erat ire via. 

Nil patrium, nisi nomen, habet Romanus alumnus : 

Sanguinis altnccm non pudet esse lupam.— Propert. v. i 


And ngain at the beginning and end of the ninth poem 
'm the fifth book : 
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Ainphytrioniades qua tcmpestate invcncos 
Egerat a stabulis, o Erjlhraea, tuis 
\'cn5t ad invictos pecorosa PalatLi monies, 

£t statuk fessos, fessus cl ipse, boves ; 

Qua Velabra suo sL'ignab.ant liuniine, quaque, 

Nauta per urbanas vcliticabat aquas. 

« « • « # 

Angulus hic mundi nunc me mca fata trahcntem 
Accipit ; haec Icssa \(k mihi terra patet. 

Maxima quae grcgibus derota est ara rej>crlis, 

Ara per has, inquit, maxima facta maniis, 

Haec ntiliis unquam pateat veneranda puellis, 

Hercuhs cximis ne sit multa sitis . — \ . ix 

When we pass on to Juv'enal, he has some magnificent 
passages on the past histor>’ of Romo and the military 
grandeur of the great national heroes, 

Quorum I laminia tcsuur cims atquc Latina —Sti/. i. } 7 l. 

lie derides the pride of the great Rom.an nobles in their 
genealogtcal rolls, and flicjr display of tJie busts of grc.at 
ancestors The famous lines at the beginning of his 
eighth satire — 

isiemmaia quid faciunt? quid prodcst, I'onticc, longo 
Sanjuinc censen piciosque ostcmicre xuhiis 
.Muoruni, cl snnfcs in cumbiis Aemilianos, 
l.t Curios lam ciunidios, umerosque imnorcm 
('nrvinuin, ct Oaibam auncuhs n.asotpic (.ircnlcm ? 
ijuj-. f/LCli)> gCBcns mbuH jamre c.ifMci 
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FA»I1I\ OF CESiXItS 


(Cotv.nom, poslhiic multa conl.njcre v.m) 
Fumosos cquirum cm dinaiore mag, sires, 
Si comm Lcpidrs male iis.|tur> cffi™,p5 
To, bell.„on.m, „ l„d„„, 
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figures of less dimensions, and relieving them ' 
degree from the surface; but this is not adequate to''" 
end ; they will still appear only as figures on a IcL 
but equally near the eye with those in front Ir''” 
piece. ^ 



Niie. 


. “Nor docs the mischief of this attempt, which nev 
accomplishes its intention, rest here: by this division of 
the work into many minute parts, the grandeur of jj, 
general cfTcct is inevitably destroj*cd.'’ 

To this may be added a passage from the Annals of 
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With this passage Jahn has aptly compared one from Ovid 
where he .speaks of the carriage in procession of pictures 
representing mountains and rivers, 

Quae loca, qm tnontes, quaeve ferantur aquae. 

Ar. Am. i. 230* 

Trajan's column must of course be here mentioned, where, 
as Words^\'orth .says, 

‘ Historic /igures round the shaft etnbost 
Ascend with line.nments in air not lost.’ 

« • • « 

‘ In e>ery Roman through all turns of fate 
Is Roman dignity tnviol.ate.’ 

Mtscelhintout Sonnelt, nw. 

This wonderful spiral frieze is truly one of Rome's most 
characteristic works. It is criticised by Sir J. Reynolds 
as follows : 

“But here the sculptor, not content with successful 
imitation, if it may be so called, proceeds to represent 
figures, or groups of figures, on different planes, that is, 
some on the foreground and some at a greater distance, in 
the manner of painters in historical compositions. To do 
this he has no other means than by making the^ distant 


* What are those countries they are carrying in the tiiumph, what 
mountains, and what se.as? 
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figures of less dimensions, and relieving them in a 'less 
degree from the surface *, but this is not adequate to the 
end ; they will still appear only as figures on a less scale, 
but equally near the eye with those in front of the 
piece. 



Nile. 


“Nor docs the mischief of this attempt, which never 
accomplishes its intention, rest here: by this division of 
the work into many minute parts, the grandeur of its 
general eflect is ine\’itably destroyed.” 

To this may bo atitied a passage from the Amah of 
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Tacitus, ii. 41, where the triumph of Germanicus is 
described : 

Vecta spolia, captivi, simulacra montium, fluminum, procliomm; 
augeb.at intuentium \isus eximia ipslus species cumisque quinquc 
liberis onustus. — Ann. ii. 41. 

And another from the Katural History of Pliny, where he 
hays that in the triumph of Balbus — 

Dicebatur praeter C) damum et Garamani omniiun aliarum gentium 
urbiumque nomina ae simulacra duxisse, quae lerc hoc ordme.^A'o/. 
Hist. V. 5, s- 

thc representations of captured nations and towns were 
carried, and thenhcffhcsa long Jj> 1 of captured nations 
and tOttTis. Trees were csen c.Khibiled — 

A I’ompCiO Magno in inumpho arbores quoque duximus.— AW. 
Ilisl. Nii. 25. 54 -‘ 

The Greeks in thctr national triumphant reliefs represented 
their victories under the guise of mythical exploits. The 
.'Eacida: arc used in this way in the pcdimenlal groups of 
the temple of Athene at yEgina, now prcsen-cd at Munich.* ' 
So also in the temple of Zcuh at OI>*mpia, and that 

* We cametl trees along in the tnumphrS procession of Pompeius. 

* Perrj-’s Cal No. 4S 
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Eoasquc acies et nipi ^femnonis arnia. 

Ducit Amazonidum lunatis asmina pettU 
I'enthesilea furens, mcdiisque in mtllibus ardct, 

Aurea subncctens txicrtae cingula mammae, 

Rctlatrix, audetque viris concurrere ^argo.* — ^Kn. i. 456—493. 

The description of the shield of /Enea.s in viii. must of 
course be mentioned as peculiarly illustrativcof the Roman 
historical and militarj* spirit. Homer's shield of Achilles, 
from nhich Virgil no doubt took his idea, includes a 
general picture of the world and of human life. The poet 
begins with heaven and earth; 

‘E* €rtv(^, *p i’ oipoiiir, «V it 

and then civil and military life are introduced — civil in a 
city, 

Xctoi d* *lr Jyop'/ T<ra¥ it kikoc 

upiptt, 

and militarj' outside a citj-. 

4m}irafie>ot t ifiajpyn pajiijr jroro^no trap 
^dXXoF aXXijXcntrx*Ac^p<7(i> 

After these he proceeds to rural life — first agricultural, 

'Ck i' irlSu Ttfitros ffaffvXiitof «VAi d' fptSoi 

^imv, o^iiat SptTTorat i» }(tpaiw 

* He sees there too Pentbesilea in her fury leading the Amazons : 
how she rages iti the midst of her soldiers, and though a girl dares to 


meet men. 
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and then pastoraJ, 

'Ey 8' ayeXijv fTOttiae 0o£v opda/cpaipaatyf 

and festal 

'Ev 8t xppof irotKtXXr. — II. wiii. 4S3. 


Virgil’s decorations on the shield of .(Eneas are all Roman 
and historical, reminding us more of the triumphal arches 
at Rome, or of Livy’s legendary style, or of Trajan’s 
column than of the noble spiritual power shewn in the 
best Greek art. 

Virgil’s groups arc probably taken from Roman national 
sculpture. He has that famous group of the wolf and 
twins 

Feccrat ct %nridi fetam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuisse lupam ; geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, ct lamberc matrem 
Inpavidos ; illam tcrcti ccrvice reflexam 
Mulcere altemos, et corpora fingers lingua — 

and then such as wc find on triumphal arches — whether an 
imperial statue — 

Hinc Augustus agens Italos in prodla Caesar 
Cum Patribus Populoque, Penaiibus el magnis Dis 
.Stans cels.a in puppi — 


• Virg. .2.'//. IX, 642. 
is that all coming wars 
of Assaracus. 


Th» .olf and thn lain,. The highest la«- 
«.ll be enohed under the feet of the fimilj- 
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vol. X, tav. xi. — xviiL; and it wili be seen that they are not 
nearly so monotonous as the masses of men on those bas- 
reliefs of the arch of Constantine, which come from Trajan’s 
buildings, or on other Roman arches. In parts of the 
Nereid frieze, the men are indeed all armed alike and 
advance in a line, but wc do not find the confused crowds 
of the Roman arch friezes. Prof. Jlichaells has well said 
that they are not more disorderly than some of Homer'.s 
famous lines : 

3' Sf> Aiarrat Jirrayro i^a^ayytc 

tapripul, at odr’ S¥ oWirmro mrtX^uv 

eCr* ft \aow6ot. *« yi'ip npurrei 

KpidivTit Tpi>atr€ me'Erropg itof tpip^ov, 
ippH^ayrtf Upv Sgi^pt, aa*ct ce*u »pg5fX»|Uvp‘ 

♦ ***•# 

Arrt (Ttronno niri x^tptSy 

attvptr' • ot y Wt fppivior, ptpacrar it paxtTGot. 

II. \1li. 126. 

The poet is here picturing the combined phalanx of the 
Greeks resisting tlie onset of the Trojans, and he points out 
to ns «'ithout confusion the diflerent parts at which thej’ 
were close together, their shields, spears, and helmets, 
noticing the movement and touch of their crests, and 
ending with a remark whicli glws us the fierce expression 
of their countenances. The whole might be represented 
without disorder or confusion in sculpture. 
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We have another monument which goes still farther 
than the Nereid in anticipating Roman military sculpture, 
that of the friezes found at Gjolbaschi in Lycia, and now 
deposited at Vienna.* In these Lycian friezes paintings 
of Polygnotus are supposed to liave been imitated, such 
as arc mentioned in Pausanias, 

'Yfff/) T'jf KntrffOTiSi? tffuo o'in)/ia ypajyits txov fcSt' HoXvyj'iroy, 
pev KaX«crai Si tirS A<Vx’7r Cri evTpCffairvyivvTff 

rfiupxfitov Tit re OTOvJaivre/ja 3«A«yow *oi offoan 2$ S 

and arc to be seen on some vases of the end of the fifth 
century l^.C. The prosaic details of Roman arch sculpture 
arc approached in some of these friezes, as they are on the 
Nereid monument, for we have assaults of city walls, long 
^tri^gs of prisoners, and aNo scenes of common life, like 
the loading of beast'* of burden by the defeated people who 
are carrying awaj* their household goods. Pictorial in- 
fluences also arc strongly marked on all these scenes, the 
execution of uhich cannot be placed later than the end 
of the fifth centur)- n.c. Rut. as wc should naturally expect 
from the far wider and more complicated motives of 
'.culptors under imperial influences, the Lycian friezes arc 
much less crowded and more well proportioned than the 
Roman. The Lycian representations are grouped, the 

* I’ctTj's Cutaldguf, N'o. 13O 
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Koman arc cmudcd. Moreover there is one feature in 
the Lycian friezes which not reproduced on the Roman, 
at Jeast to a like extent. L^end.if)' figures form a part 
of tile larger jjroup-* in the Greek dcsifjns, as In those of 
Nereids, Amazons, anti Centaur^, they do. Now thou”!i 
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it is true that gods and iegcndaiy heroes arc introduced 
by the later Roman poets and sculptors, \-ct they occupy 
a much more secondary part tlian in Greek poetry or 
scuiptiye. In a similar manner battles and mihtan’ cn- 




natioK'al and historical tlndknct. „ 

R-iBcmcnt,, well n, household AlTair,, ere pieced in Grcck 
sculpture much mere than in Reman under the rlircct 
control and patronaRe of anpernatural an.l heroic heinu, 
The commencement, of the /Wand the .iW, a, mc-n ' 
honed above, must have often been noticed an.l compare, i 
by student,. The Muse i, invoked an,l the desiRn, of /cu, 
are .spoken of by Homer, while Virgil trust, to hi, own 
powem to tei. the storj-, and only call, i„ .ha Muse to s.a.e 

he .vme mnucnces Which operated upon the in.erco., 
of the v.ancus characters. Immediate action of the 

much more di.stinct in the //nrrf.han in ,he ,n„cM 
A striking in.stancc of the militir,. i • 
of later republican Roman art i's tj be 

-unt, of the famous coionnad: :::;:;^:?':'^^ 

rompey the Great and called poH,cHS <,d« r 
colonnade we are told by I.|i„y ,h, 

Men, V.rrro el a Copomo 

'l.ea,r.,n. facta, n„c,„,e.. .-AW «•„ I'ompei 


And Suetonius speaR, 

visions of troops ■ ^ ^ alarms a 


at the 


Moclo s,„,„la„,s genuumeu ,, 

C'lmin .irccnque progrcssii -A>-- 


*ln.> 


"''"I'catannpj 


' Now l.c»as,„rronndcil 
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Roman are crouded Moreover there is one feature in 
the Lycian friezes which b not reproduced on the Roman, 
at least to a like extent. L«iendaiy* figures form a part 
of the larger groups in the Greek designs, as In those of 
Kercids, Amazons, and Centaurs, they do. Xow though 
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it is true that godn and Icgcndarj’ henws arc introduced 
by the later Roman poets and sculptors, \ct they occupy 
a much more secondary p.irt than in Greek jKXitry or 
<culptivc. In a similar manner battles .md military en- 
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grouped correctly-finished \'erscs of Virgil to the rhetorical 
style of Lucan, flooded with long descriptions, catalogues, 
and epigrammatic speeches ; it was changed from Scipio’s 
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simple tomb to the mausoleum of Augustus, with its 
bronze statues, its massive llabylonian letjged terraces, and 
its oriental approach flanked with Egyptian obelisks, i^or 
was it only in the style and subjects of their poctrj*, or in 




r.ssAV ifi. 

coMrosnr .wn coi.O‘'’5\l aut. 

\Vc now proceed fcT>in tlic features nnmcdiatc!j'prf>duced 
m Homan art b> nattonal charactcri-iics to the modifica- 
tion of tliO'C features bj external circumstances, such as 
imperial world-wide swaj. exorbitant wealth, and luxurious 
refinement These influences complicated and dcslrojed 
the early simphcit)' of Grxco-Roman art, and explain whj 
I’crsius spoke of it aj. foam and fat* 

Anna vtrum, nonne hoc spiimosuin et cortice pingui? 

Ut ramalc ^etus prae,;randi subcrc coctum — Sat. I. 9®- 

The Corinthian capital was elaborated into the Composite 
capital, the forcible and striking hexameter of Ennius and 
Lucretius wa-* changed from the e\‘cnly-flowing wcll- 

1 Arms anti the man ‘ (an ejaculation, comparing the catalogue stjlc 
of these poets with that of \ iigiL) Can one call this anj thing hut 
froth and clammy bark, like an old dried up branch "Ub a hugcLioIIj 
bark upon it ? , 
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grouped corrcctly-finished \crscs of Virgil to the rhetorical 
st}’le of Lucan, flooded A\ith long descriptions, catalogues, 
and epigrainmatic speeches ; it was changed from Scipio’s 
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simple tomb to the mnu*>olcum of Augustus, with its 
bronze statues, its massive Uabyioninn ledged terraces, and 
its oriental apjiroach fl.ankcd with Egyptian obelisks. Nor 
it only in the stvlc and subjects of their poctr)*, or in 
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the ornamentation of their monumental designs that this 
influence made itself felt. Foreign and oriental mythology 
introduced itself and brought a composite mixture of 
gods, heroes, personifications, strange modes of worship, 
and superstitions innumerable. 

The danger to which Roman poetical art was exposed 
by the intrusion of foreign and oriental mythology and art, 
and a disposition to adopt and combine them with Latin 
design and c.xccution, is spoken of by Horace in one of 
his best known critical satires : 

AUjue ego cum Gtaccos (accrem, natus n\are cUra, 

Versiculos, xeiuit me uli voce Quirimia: 

In silvam non hgna fetas insamus ac si 
Magnas Graecorum injlis implere catervas ' 

1. 10, 31. 


The attempt to render their style ornate and to look 
learned was naturally the chief cause of this mixture of 
Greek with Latin, the extent of which will he familiar to 
the readers of Lucllius and of most early Latin poets 
and to those who .ire fond of reading Cicero’s letters 
Horace exclaims that to imitate a mere Pitholcon was easy 
enough, 

At magniim fecit, quod verbis Cracca Latinis 

^ Miscuit. OscrisludiorumJquineputetis 
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Dinicile ct mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholconti 
Contigit? — I, lo^aa* 

I’itholcon liavii)" mixed I^atin and Greek in his epi- 
ijrammatic verses. Cicero in his treatise, BnUtis, eh. 

§ 7S> "hen comparing the pleasure which may be 
derived from contemplating some of the beauties of 
poetry w ith those which art yields, says, .speaking of the 
older Roman poets, and of Na;vms in particular, 

Tamen illius (Nacm) quern in s.itibus ct Faunis nuaier.it Ennius, 
bcltum Punicum, quasi M)Tonis opus, dclect.it —Brutut, 75 5 

that the pleasure derived from hl> poetry was like that 
derived from Myron’s .sculpture He seems to refer to the 
representation of eomple.x grotips of ivarriors for which 
Myron is called by Ovid a workman who produced many 
laborious works of art . 

<1uae nunc nomen habent operosi signa RIjTOnis, 

Pondus incTs quondam duraque massa fuit. 

/Ik Am. tii sig. 

The fondness of tlic Romans for composite works of art is 
here clearly shewn, for it is not only from a desire to praise 

‘ But still be did a great thing He introduced Greek words into 
his Latin. You’re a long way behind (he age in jour studies U }Ou 
think that difficult which a Khodian like Pitholeon could do 
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antique poctiy that Cicero is speaking’ but to express his 
general admiration of pictorial poetry. The confusion of 
religious cults and the complex crowd of deities brought 
before tlic Romans may be first mentioned. 



The satirists launch their criticisms on the popular 
delusions to which a medley of icligious insanitj' led. The 
multitudinous variety of deities nhich were adored more or 
_ lew by the Roman people may be seen by reading the 
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The death of Capancus in the Thebaid also illustrates 
Roman as compared with Grecian mytholog}*. Jupiter 
even fee/s respect for that viffai'n as a great warrior and 
successful chief, and so far from being punished by the 
pains of Tartarus he is received with honour by the whole 
region 

Tortus adhuc vjsu memorandaque facta rclinquens 
Cientibus, atque spsi non illaudata Tonanti. 

Theb. si. lO. 

Diint coeiu Capancus laudaiur ab omni 
Ditts, et msignem Siygiis fotet amnibiis umbram. 

Theb M. 70. 

If we look through the titles of the divinities used 
by Virgil and Horace we shall find but few’ which 
are c.KcIusively Latin. The whole structure of their 
-pirituai and heavenly world is laid out in Greek form, 
but the names are changed. The CamiEnce arc 'iden- 
tical with the Musa:, Diana with Artemis, Liber with 
Bacchus, Minerva with Athena, and numbers of other 
deities have two names at Ica-jt in the Latin poets. If 

sets It free. Then he sprmtdcs the :o«ers»iih blood, and with a look 
•It the walls, suord m hand, he hurls himself into the centre of the 
fighting body, and tries to fall upon the sasage Acli.tans. IJut Piety 
and Virtue embrace his body tenderly, and carry it gently to the 
ground 5 long before had his spirit ascraded to Jupiter, and was 
claimitig the topmast place among the highest star 
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«-c turn to Lucan, the place of Jupiter is taken by 
I'ortuna : 

Quos undique tnixit 

In miscrant Fortuna ncccm, dum inuncra long! 
llxplicnt eripiens aevi, poputosque ducesque 
Constituit campis: per quos tibi, Roma, ruenti 
Ostendai qitam magna codas. — Pkitrs. sii. 415 

The modification's made by the Romans in the ciiaracters 
of these borrowed or assumed deities correspond very 
nearly to those which the Romans made in Greek archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Let us take one of the pairs of 
those mentioned above, and we shall find a parallel in the 
changes made by tiie Romans in the Corinthian and Ionic 
capitals. Athena was ‘full of ideas’ in Homer; and «e 
find Miner\'a in Ovid ‘called the goddess of thousands of 
norks.' So in like manner the Corinthian capital is the 
ideal of simply beautiful ornament, uhilc the Composite 
is rich and complicated The Greek Ionic is simple, uhilc 
the Roman Ionic is architecturally adapted in form. 

The Roman’s notion of pleasure derived from art «’.as 
social happiness and friendly intercourse, promoted b)’ 
building wide and dccoratiw public halls with numbers 
of statues and other attractive sights, or hearing long 
tedious recitations ; while the Greek notion of pleasure 
in art U'as to be able to gaze with adoration on the sym- 
metrical groups of sculptures in and upon his temples. 
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or to hear the noble and lofty otic'i of Plntlar.or the grandly 
•simple choni'-cs of /Eschyhis and Sophocles. 

Hence the Introduction of a cotnpound series of gods 
and Jierocs \v.is characlcrKlic of tlic Ko/nan poets, .as it 
was in lioman sculpture and prob-ibly in Roman painting. 
It is often obscrs'cd by the critics of Virgil that he has built 
up a compound legend to suit his poem of the yEtieid by a 
use of the statements made by the Sicilian authors Stesi* 
chorus and Timccus about /Eneas, uhich he has connected 
with tlic 1 -ntIn legend of the Jutta ^ots through Julus- 

Thc vulgar display of wide rule is laughed at by the 
satirists, as by Horace : 

Turgidus Alpinus iugubt dum Memnona dumquc 
Definsu Rhenj tuteum caput.— i. lo, 36 

Cicero sa>s of the dilution of Greek eloquence that it 
lost the healthy tone and purity by being mixed with 
Asiatic and overwrought attempts to give fullness without 
regard for symmetry : 

Nam ut semcl e Piraeco eloquentia e\ecta est, omnes perag^3^It 
msulas, atque ita peregnnata tola Asia est, ot sc esterms oblinerct 
monbus, omnemque illam salubritatein Atticae dictionis et quasi 
sanilatem perdereC ac loqui paene dediscerct. — Brntus, jt. 

Propertius felt the pow'er of imperial influence and 
widely extended national dominion and has expressed 
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Andromache. 

"Ektop, iiVrijvot' tg Spa ytyyoptd' aiag 
antpuTrpoi, iru pit> <V Tpoig Uptapov Kara Sb>pa, 
avTtip Qgdgtrtv imo IlXactf iXgiatrg- 

Jl. xxii 477. 

Lucan, after reciting Cornelia’.'? appeal to the assassins 
that they should first kill her, as Pompey would be more 
afflicted bj* her death than his own. distracts our attention 
by speaking of the Lg>’piian embalmment of Pompey's 
head, 

Tunc arte nefamJa 

SubiTiota cst capiti tabes: raptoque cercbro 
Exsiccata cutis, putnsque efiluvit ab alto 
Humor, ct infuso facies sohd.ita % cneno est. 

vin. CSS : 


then introduces an addrc'*'- to Ptolemy, 

Ultima Lajjcac stirpis, penturaque proles, 
Dejener, mcestac sceptris cessure sorons, 

Cum tibi s.acrato M.-ic«Ion scoctur in antro, 

Et reffum cmcrcs cxstnicto monte qmcscant. 
Cum I’tolcmacorum manes scncmquc pudendam 
Pjramides cLiudam, indi;jn-ique Mauiolc.t . 
LitoM rompeiuro fenunt, tnincuvjue \-atloMS 
Hue illuc c.-ictatur aqms. Adcone motesM 
Totum cuta fuit «oceTn servare cadaver? 

nii. 0)y; 
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riding on a griffin, Diana, and in the lowest place as me 
foundation of all Roman wealth, Tellus, with a ccniu 
copia. The Oriental power of Rome is represented faj* an 
Egj’ptian sphinx on each shoulder plate. 

If we take one of the principal scenes in the twenty- 
second book of the Iltad and one from the eighth book 
of the P/tarsalia^ w here the death of Hector in the fonner 
and of Pompeius in the latter arc the central point®, "C 
shall see how complicated and conscfjucntly weakened the 
surroundings arc in Lucan, and how simple and striking «« 
Homer. In the //tad wc have Priam, Hecuba, and 
Andromache drawn simply with \ the short 

speeches of each of the three arc g, without 

any distracting accompaniment^. 

Prism 

iTarrvP ftp rotrerw ZZiffo/tat itT^rx/ifFut »f,> 

Ml iiKif, av n' u;^oi Jfi saroivirai 'WJ&i ftw, 
it irptXtr aV j^ppoir 

//. xMU 434. 

illct L\. 

pfrrcpf r« rtf atrm 

arat » ff.>i tirrat r* «ui V 

»oru iVtv eiXaffira, vafti T* vran,i. 

TfiaKfi Tt *•! Tppfrrt Hftri rraClaF, « «r» Aw mt 
?aiJa^-»r I) Y'l’ *• jutla #•!><* aiTf^r a/jn't’j 
faa>.t a'a,*' n'r ftt AiMTry coa 
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also, to ^vhidl the visit of .iEneas to Hades gives 
utterance, carries us ov-er vast regions and into many 
places and extends the prospect widely. In his descrip- 
tions of the combats between the Rutulians and Trojans, 
Virgil is more apt to stray from the exact point set before 
* us than Homer is. Tor instance, the defeat of Ornytus 
by Camilla is enlarged by a divergent description 
of the hero's clothing : 

Cu! peliis latos humeros crepta luvenco 
Pugnatofi opent ; caput ingens ons hiatus 
r.t maUe tc\ere lupi cum denubus albis, 

Agrestisque manum armat sparus 

•.£■«. S.I 679 

The luxury of the Etruscans, which is quite foreign 
to the point, intrudes in another passage: 

At non in Venerem segnes noctuinaque bella, 

Aut, ubi cun-a chores indixU tibia Bacchi, 

E'iSpectare dapeset picnac pocula mensae ; 

liic amor, hoc studium, dum sacra secundus haruspex 

Nuntiet, ac lucos \ocet hostia pingiiis m altos. 

xl 736. 

A"nin, an instance of additional foreign matters used 
as extraneous ornament may be seen in the tenth 
book : 
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and then announces the arrival of Cordiis, who performs 
funeral ceremonies at some length, ending In a strange 
and offensive manner. 

In the speeches which Homer puts Into the mouth of 
his characters we haTC simple afltetionate sorrow and 
recollection of past happiness, uhilc Lucan throughout 
his account of Pompey's mourners inserts descriptions 
of the disgusting parts of his murder, and appeals to 
the feelings of his readers. Thus we lose the higher tone 
of grief, and come down to disagreeable and unsightly 
features. The Greek poet is beautiful, the Roman 
horrid. 

The extended and therefore diluted plot of the ^neid, 
as compared with that of the Iltad, may be quoted as an 
instance of the first beginnings of the influence exercised 
on Roman art by tlie n idc empire of the Romans. In the 
^Encid i\c liave the vo>ages of ^Eneas detailed and his 
visits to various places, at each of which a different scene 
is added to the picture. It may be said that the travels 
of Odysseus, as related in the Odysse^y arc of the same 
nature. But in the Odyssey we have more a legendary 
t.ale and a less divided and extended one. By the 
introduction of Dido and Camilla in the eEnctd a more 
decidedly dramatic feature is git-en to both the former 
and the latter parts of the story. The prophetic strain 
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of Rome. The note which we find dominating: is 
the irresistible power of Konic. Hut lliis is ex- 
pressed in a Uimbcrinj: and ovcrwhelmiiv^ manner, and 
not by fine touches as the key-note is in Homer 
and Virgil. 

No one can deny the genius of Lucan, but the whole 
effect of his poem is not great, on account of the 
distractions caused by its composite nature. This fault 
is mainly produced by the circumstances under which 
he lived. \'irgd luul begun to fee) the deteriorating 
influences of the ctnpiic. but they arc only shewn 
slightly in his poetry as compared witli that of Lucan. 
1..CI us trace out some of tlicsc jiondcrous cataloguc-like 
enumemtions. 

In tlic first book of the Pharsnlia we have a list of 
prodigies given at length, extending through rift)--si,\' lines 
in a dull and uninteresting m.inncr. 

In the second book a detailed account of the ferocious 
parly quarrels in Rome, extending through hundreds of 
lines. 

In tlic third book there is a long dull description of the 
siege of Maiscillcs, and similar mctcly enumerntive 
descriptions maj’ be read in each of the following 
books. 

^ Commenting on the Roman sarcoph.igus in the Vatican 
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Atidaci-ic innuinera sum CNempln. — riln. AW. Ilist. xxn'iv. Vii. tS. 
Adco inalcri.im conspici ma^uni omnes quam scnosci. — Id.xxxv. 11. 2.' 

And Juvenal also has a line expressing a well-known cfTcct 
of wide wealth upon taste : 

Magis h\a iuvant qwae plutis cmvmtur. — Sat. xi. 16 

Colossal figures and vast collections of art were paralleled 
in literature by the cncyclopxdic and voluminous writings 
of jurists and historians and poets. These arc satirised by 
Juvenal, 

N’am^ue oblita modi miliesima pngina sorgit 

Omnibus, ec multa crescit damnosn p.npym. 

Sre ingens rerum numerus lubet atque operum lex ^ 

Sat \ii 100 

Dion Cassius, Ixu. 29, says of the jurist Cornatus that he 
was banished by Nero because he had recommended the 
emperor not to write four hundred books in his poem on 
Tro)', a performance which the parasites had said would 
be applauded by the Roman public. 


* So .inxious are they that vast construction should he surve>ed 
with wonder, rather tlian that they should themselves be seen. 

- For without any method they all write thousands of pages, and 
fill column after column of papyrus. 
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in Li:can we liavc the adrance of tmined bodies of troops 
or of masses of men. 

Densis acics sij[Kita eaten is 

Phars. \ii. 492. 

Per popolos hie Rom.-i rciit. 

Id.%ii. 6 j 4 . 

The forces of Pompey arc described at unnecessary 
length and uith almost the dullnc>s of an army list in 
P/iars, iti. 169 — 2S4, while in the enumeration of the Greek 
and Trojan armies in // it. Homer lights up his Ii*t with 
sparkling vigour here and there, and entirely prevents the 
feeling of monotony. too, is vcr>' successful in hi' 

interesting accounts of the allies of /Eneas and Turnus in 
the seventh and eleventh books of the ^Eucid The defect 
in poetic art here in the same as we have before noticed in 
sculpture, when we compared the hosts crowded on the 
reliefs of the triumphal archC'. and the sarcophagi, with the 
symmetrical groups of the Parthenon, and in a less degree 
with those of the Nereid monument. 

The influence of then vast empire on the minds of the 
Romans ma)' be traced not only by the composite nature 
of their literature and art, but in its bulk and ponderous 
mass. Pliny and Juvenal have pointed this out in concise 
sayings. In his Natural History^ xxxiv. 39, Pliny speaks . 
of colossal statues and great collection.s of works of art as 
instances of rash boldness . 
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A\idaciae inniimera suni cxempla. — ^Plm. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. vii. 18. 
Adeo mateTiam conspici tnalant iwnnes quam se nosd. — Id-x-oiv. n.2.‘ 

And Juvenal also has a line expressing a Avell-known effect 
of wide wealth upon taste : 

Magis ilia nwant quae plutis emuntur. — Sat. xi. 16. 

Colossal figures and I'ast collections of art were paralleled 
in literature by the cncyclopjedic and voluminous writings 
of jurists and historians and poets. These are satirised by 
Juvenal, 

Namque oblita modi millesima pagina surgit 

Omnibus, et multa crescit damnos-a pap)’ro 

Sic ingens rerum numerus lubet atque operum lev * 

Sat Ml. 100 

Dion Cassius, Ixii. 29, says of the jurist Cornatus that he 
was banished by Nero because he had recommended the 
emperor not to write four hundred boohs in his poem on 
Troy, a performance nhich the parasites had said would 
be applauded by the Roman public. 


‘ So anxious .arc they that \-ast construction should be surveyed 
iih wonder, rather than tb.it thej- should themselves be seen. 

5 For without any method they all nnto thous.inds of pages, and 
fill column .ifier column of pap)*™?. 
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llartial’s remark upon Livy’s history is that his librarv* 
is too small to hold all of IL 

Ouem mea non totum bibliotheca capit • — Ef. xi%’. 1S6. 

The encyclopedic character of later Roman literature and 
art is too well known to need many illustrations, but wc may 
point out some of tlie early instances. A comparison of 
Vit^il’s description of /Etna with that of Pindar has been a 
familiar subject of discussion among critics from the time of 
Gellius, who giws tlic opinion of Favonnus in the reign of 
Hadrian preferring Pindar 

In Pindar we have a few simple masterly strokes. 
Fountains of fire arc bc'clied forth. Then first a cloud 
of smoke rises by day from the rivers of molten lava, and 
secondly, by night the volcano flings rocks upward « hich 
fall with a crash in the sea. 

Tuf t'ptvynrrat fi<V un^Xoruv jn/wf wywJroiiK 

<‘k irayal irorafioi S’ Jfi/panrir trpoxtoyri pMjr rarr^ov 

OiVu**' utX’ «V ufyrfiraKTir tr/rpar 

ifioltiatra irvX*»3o/»«»o tpXi£ ft ffafltuiP TTutrov irXu»ii tri-p rrr-iryv 

EjM.i 31 

Hut Virgil ov'crpaint> the scene anti gives a crowded 
description 

‘ Why, my wbo'e library nould n«! hold hii »ofL« 
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Homficis iu\t» tonat Aetna minis 
Intenlunique atram prorumpit ad aethera nubem, 

Turbine (umantem piceo et candente favilla, 

AttolUUiue glohos flamtnarum et sidera latnbit ; 

Interclum scoputos avolsaque viscera mentis 
Erigit eruct.ans, Hqnefactaque sava sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerate fundoque exaestuat imo. 

-•£?/;. Ill 57. 

Fnvonius justly remarked against Virgil on the above lines 
that they are too wordy and elongated . 

Virgilius dum m strepitu sonituque verborum conquirendo 
laborflt, utrumque tempus noctis et diet nulla discrctione facta, 
confudit.— Gcllius, \vu. to. 

The tendency of the Roman poets and artists upon 
\\hich \vc arc now duelling is shewn in \’irgil’s high- 
sounding words, and the complication of his smoke and 
flame and discharges of ashes and fragments, while we 
have a clear representation in Pindar of fire, smoke. lava, 
and volleys of stones thrown up. 

The addition of ornament, unnecc-.sary display, and 
complicated design of which we have spoken is produced, 
partly by the world-wvdc extension of Roman thought and 
t.Kvi Cjjwyes. oC cudx tt. v.vi.y be stbi':)- 

trated by comparing Homer’s description of the eagle 
appearing as an omen to the armies when about to attack 

K 2 
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Martial's remark upon Livy’s history is that his library 
is too small to hold all of it 

Ouem mca non totum biblloiheca capit .' — Ep xiv. iS6. 

The cncyclopxclic character of later Roman literature and 
art is too well known to need many illustrations, but we may 
point out some of the early instances, A comparison of 
Virgil’s description of /Etna wdh that of Pindar has been a 
familiar subject of discussion among critics from the time of 
Gellius, who gives the opinion of Fav'orinus in the reign of 
Hadrian preferring Pindar. 

In Pindar we have a few simple masterly strokes 
Fountains of fire are belched forth. Then first a cloud 
of smoke rises by day from the riv'ers of molten lav’s, and 
secondly, by night the v'olcano flings rocks upward which 
fall with a crash in the sea 


rot iptvynyrat ftiv cirAinw uyrur<mu 

(K trayai irorat^oX ofitpaiaiw /icv rrpo^foyrt jc<nrvov 

oWuv' oAX' tr opipvaioiv trirpat 

^olvurtra mAtvSopiva •* fiaStioF ^ptt trotrou jrXnun ffif jrarayu 

Pj/fi.i 31. 

But Virgil overpaints the scene and gives a crowded 
description • 


Why, my whole library would not hold his works. 
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aqueducts, as intended mainly to display imperial power, 
and to give employment to vast numbers of architects and 
workmen. 

A vulgar attempt to display their wealth may also be 
traced in Roman medallions. Alexander Severus is said 
to have diminished the extravagant size of the medals 
which Heliogabalus had made, because he thought that 
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if the number of coins given was to represent the amount 
of imperial presents, an equal number of smaller coins 
would have the same value as one huge medallion.^ Some 
of the medallions of the later Empire at the beginning of 
the fourth centur)’ are enormous in size.- The emperor 


* Lampred, /!/. Set'. 39. 


* Frtehner, p. 303 
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arclies, when the^’ knew perfectly well how to conduct 
\\ater in pipes, and did so within the walls of their metro- 
polis to a considerable extent. An answer to this question 
will be found directly when we see it at the point of view 
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overdrawn or uiulerdrawn ctiamctcr*; wilhiti tlic fniincwork 
of a ‘‘lorj* \slnch niay W a ^lrjkitlJ^ one, but which he did 
not invent hut iKjmivv.*** 

A want of simplicity and definite attraction to one point 
at a time renders tlic composite f.itilts of Statins verj- 
troiihlcsotnc, as thou;^h hi^ reader were intended to liurr} 
on from one ijicidenl to another of differctii citaracter, and 
as though his object were to draw out a Imij; string; of 
unconnected facts, l lnis at the bcjpnnmj; of tl»c T/icbatd 
we have the Aoni.in arms, ihe sceptre fatal to two kings, 
tile insatiable furies, the runvr.il Haines, the royal deaths, 
and the brvn.al carnage m city after city, following each 
other in an unconneetcvl cawli>gue. Wlicther tlic horrible 
or the impious, or the extraordm.ir)’ is to be most im* 
pressed on us we have no means of learning, and we rise 
from the jx;nisal of Statius's |)oclry with a confused feeling 
of his cleverness in locking up s<» many thoughts in an 
epigrammatic host. I'rom tliis |>nint of view Conington 
says (>f Statius ' 

“Mr. Mcrivalch.isobscr\-cd with much justice that Statius 
is a miniauirc painter employed by the caprice of a patron 
or his own unadvised ambition on a great historical picture. 


Conington, Mueellancous lt'ri/ings,\o\. i., p. 370. 
Ihd. p. 3S3. 
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felt that it was a sign of his grandeur and wealtli to present 
these huge masses of precious metal to high officials or to 
foreign sovereigns. 

medallions are struck in two metals to di-splay the 
powers of the mint; and others arc decorated with 
ingeniously curious kinds of dots or patterns, in order to 
shew to A\hat a x-ast extent technical skill was encouraged. 

Thus in the preceding pages we see how the early 
Roman epic in Naivius, Ennius and others, had been 
mainly national, whilst Viigil intermi.xed another element, 
that of mytholog}'. Again, in the silver age these two 
aspects arc sepvirated. Lucan and Silius choose national 
subjects, the Pharsalia and the Tunic wars, uhilst Statius 
and Valerius I'laccus go back to the Argonauts and the 
Thebaicx Yet in each of these poets the same faults 
appear as in imperial Roman sculpture, shewing how the 
national mind was aflcclctl by empire. To take Statius- 
After the poet has rcall> told his talc and cxliau-ted lii> 
storj’, \vc have the imperial composite fashion .idoplcd, and 
a twelfth book is added containing a long sequel, in which 
Creon’s tyrannj-, the sorrows of the Aigifc widou s, and the 
conquest of Thebes by Theseus arc cxp.atialcd ujx>n. The 
ThcbiMti of Statius has been well described by the late 
IVofcs'or Contngton as "a medley of confused and cv.aj;- 
gerated cfTects, crowding dispn>[JortioneiI incidents anil^ 
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overdrawn or undcrdn>„„ character,,,:,,. ' ''' 

or a .tor>. „hich may be a ,c,rihm„ one 

not invent but borroiv.-i ' "hicl, h,. i-, 

A ,vant of simplicity and delinitc attrac,- 
n, time renders the comp„.i„ o,,. 

troublesome, as though his reader „ ' ,c 

on from one ineiden. to another of 'Z' kt,,! 

ns thou,., hi, object were to dra,,- ouTlT""'"'-". 
unconnected facts. Thus at the beoi„„‘ '“"‘r 'tri,,, 

« e have the Aoman .arms, the sceptm fsc 
the insatiable funos, the funeral a.. t«o l,|j. 


... ... ” sceptre f 

the msatiable funos, the fuaera, „am„ 

•ind the brutal carnage i„ city af.cc dean, 

other m an unconnected caial ^•'ollo,,.. 


-V uiicr ciiv o,, 'ssn 

in nn unconnected catalogue. Whe's "'‘"i! 

= impious, or .he e.v.ra„rdi„,_, , 
pressed on us „e ha,eno means of icV^ ' 

from the perusal of Statius’s poetry “"d „e 

of his cleverness in locking „„ “ '“"rosea a,.,, '' 

. . F '•Q manv 

cpigramm.itic host. From this point r in 

s;iys of Statnis.2 ''cw q.. 

“ Mr. Merivalc h.as obsen-cd „ ith numl, • " 

IS a miniature painter emploj ed by the ^ta • 

or his o,vn unadvised ambition on a grerc"" "k a p J'"' 
C™' hisio,; PM, a. 
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Ad compositionem transcamus : quot genera tlbi in hac dabo, quibus 
pecccturr Qiiidam pracfracwm et aspcram probant, disttirbant de 
industria, si quid placidius effluxU. Kolunt sine salebra esse iunc- 
luram, xirdem puiantct fortem,quac aurem inacqualitate percutiat. 
(JuorundaTn non cst composilio, modulatio est i adco bianditur et 
molliter labiturd — Eji. 114. 15. 

Quot vidcsistos sequi, qui aut x-ellunt barbam aut intervellunt, qui 
labra pressius tondent ct abradunt seix-ata et submissa cetera parte, 
qui lacemas colons inprobi sumunt, qui perlucentem togam, qui 
nolunt facers quicquam, quod Uommum ocuUs transire Uceat? mrilant 
illos et in se ad\ ertunt, volunt vel reprehend), dum conspici : tabs est 
oratio Maecenatis omniumquc alionim, qui non casu errant sed 
scientes \olentesque * — Ibid. ei. 

PcrsUis attaclcs this fault of imperial Roman literature 
which smoothed away all roughness in lus first Satire* He 
represents the author as defending himself by the state- 
ment that symmetrx' is thux maintained, and verse is 
prevented from talcing a harsh and new style. 

J?ecl numcris decor est ct iunctura addita crudis — Sitt. 1. 92 
Persivis answers him in tVie lines which express his 


’ In some venters 5 mi cannot call n composition, it is modulation, 
so softly and smoothly docs it glide along 
’ Thei (oho pl.xy there absurd tricks oith their dress) lush to be 
looked at even if thc>- arc cnticised, such is tlic form of speecli used 
by M.acccnas and all others nhose mistakes are not made in error but 
"ith full knowledge, and because they uish it 
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powerful design ; a tale told in smooth, elegant verse, 
rather than a striking and vigorous scene. < The thought 
expressed is common, and the action disagreeable and 
immoral. 

It is more like the Theocritean harmony of .song than 
the solemn organ tones and striking movements in Homer 
or Virgil. Compare with Ovid’s picture that of Ulysses 
and Diomede starting for their reconnaisance : 

Tw i' <iT«l cZy ifrXotffiK <w ittvotvtv f'iimjv, 

Bnv ?« •Of’ olriSi vayras apirrovs. 

To( 7 ^ fit fi^^tu;' l}Kty ffwitif ofieio 
IlaXXiif r»i d' vfix tfiof v<p6o\po‘ir(v 

vvitTB fit' oXXo RXay^oirrvc <'>crvcrav. 

XOipt fi« 'Ofiwfvf, ^pato fi’ ’A^tT; 

* * * * * 

£js fif>ay tixopfyoi' rwf fi* <<Xvf XloXXat 
o< S' tirti ^p^aayro Atof fovpp ftcyoX^io, 

p' 'ptv, ufTTt X(on« fiu»> fiio riiaa ptkaivay, 
lip ipi’iyov, I'v Vfinaf, fitd r’ •vT€a ko} piXav a(]ua. 

//. X 272 

The fine lines and exquisite detail of the Farnese 
llcrculc.s or the Apollo Sauroctonos, when compared with 
the large surfaces arrd grandeur of the ^^o^ks of Thidias 
in the Parthenon sculptures, shew the same want of great 
thought .and monumental execution. 

Ttoman act Intcnsiricd the realism whicli had appeared in 
an incipient form in the norts of some of the great later 

h 
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Greek !>ciiIptors. Lj-sippus undoubtedly imitated the 
human form in a closer manner than Phidias or Polycicitus 
or even Praxiteles, but the GnccoUoman sculptors, under 
the .stronj' influences of the imperial city, carried imitation 
>o far that they comifletely separated it from an)- idealism 
of the beautiful, and did not stop till in many instances 
they produced \vhat may be styled caricature. 

Sir J. Reynolds says of the picturesque in sculpture: — 

“Sculpture is formal, regular, and austere; disdains all 
familiar objects, as incompatible with its dignity ; and is an 
enemy to cvcr>‘ species of afiectation, or appearance of 
academical art. Ail contrast therefore of one figure with 
another, or of the limbs of a single figure, or even in the 
folds of the draper)' must be sparingly employed. In short, 
w hatever partakes of fancy or caprice, or goes under the 
denomination of Picturesque, however to be admired in tlic 
proper place, is incompatible with that sobriety and gravit)' 
which IS peculiarly the characteristic of this art.” (Sir J. 
Reynolds, Discourse X. p. i88. Gosse’s edition. 1SS7.) 

And again — 

“ Upon the whole it seems to me that the obj'ect and 
intention of all the arts is to supply the natural imper- 
fections of things, and often to gratify the mind by 
realising and embodying what never existed but in the 
imagination ” (Sir J. Rejiiolds, Discourse xiii. p. 247.) 
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h8 roman literature and art. 

“The e-xcellencc of every art must consist in the 
complete accomplishment of its purpose, and if by a 
false imitation of natu re, or m ean.amhition of producing 
j'^^i^uf^que effect or illusion of any kind,- ^'1 the 
grandeur of ideas which this art endeavours to excite, 
be degraded or destro^-ed, we may boldiy oppose ourselves 
to any such innovation. If the produdng of a deception 
be the summit of this art, let us at once give up to statues 
the addition of colour, which will contribute more towards 
accomplishing tins fact than all the artifices which have 
been introduced and probably defended, on no other 
principle but that of rendering the work more natural. 
But as colour is universally rejected, every practice liable 
to the same objection must fall with it.” in Art. 

Sir J. Reynolds. Discourse x. p. 175.) 

Sir Joshua is wrong here about colour, which was 
slightly used by the great Greek sculptors. 

On the dilTiculty of producing a general effect in art, 

Sir J. Reynolds says* — 

" A steady attention to the general effect takes up more 
time and is much more laborious to the mind, than any 
mode of high finishing or smoothness without such 
attention.” 

Mr. I’arkcr says; — 

“To the Roman ins-aders the splendid display of Greek 
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art — the temples, the poems, and plays, the pictures and 
statues, — was a novel and interesting phenomenon which 
captivated the attention and su^ested the notion of art 
for art’s sake ” (not for the suggestion of any ideas except 
that of skill). “The Roman did not trouble himself to 
ask whether the victor in the games had or had not 
won his prize fairly, or whether the god whose image 
was carried away would or would not be angered. 
Pausanias comforts himself with thinking that the disease 
of which Sulla died was a sign of divine vengeance, 
but Roman scepticism uas proof against such superstition. 
To the Roman a Greek statue was a statue, and it was 
nothing more.” ‘ 

“ It has been repeatedly said that Homer has genius 
and Virgil skill, and the proof which is adduced is that the 
latter does not permit the reader to forget him, while 
Homer the author is forgotten when the reader takes up 
the Iliady - 

The sacrifice of grand motive idea to admiration of 
technical skill is exemplified in the Laocoon and in other 
works in which the main motive idea is pain or muscular 
strength. ’ 


« l‘arker*s N,Uurc 0/ the Fine Arts, p. 58. S uu „ , 

Murray, ,ol.iup. 369 ^ 
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The latter of these two motuxa will at once remind the 
student of some of the figxircs Aihich are to be seen in any 
good collection of casts of ancient sculpture. The first of 
these is the Famese Hercules, as before said, in which 
cverj’ muscle is brought forw'ard too prominently' and is of 
colossal sire to shew the maker's great knowledge of 
human anatomy, and his perfect skill in representing it 
most impressi\ ely. 

Just as Ovid displays his clever art of stringing words 
together in correct metres, so do the makers of the 
Laocoon and of the Famese bull and the Hercules 
attract attention and applause by their cle^r modes 
of grouping, and their minute knowledge of the way 
in which the muscles expand or contract under e.\treme 
tension. 

So Tibullu* puts the most exquisite finish on Ills verees, 
but the subject matter is trivial and ordinary in its tone. 
He is not equal e^ en to Orid in his thoughts, but in his 
poetical stj le approaches him. The i-ersification of some 
of his short poems is almost perfect, but the ideas are 
common. He does this in the following poem : — 

Dicamus bona serba. teiut Natalis ad aras : 

Qmsquis adcs lingua, sir mulierquc, fare. 

Uraniur pia tura focas, tzianlur odores, 

Quos lener e term dmte nuttit Arabs. 
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Ipse suos Genius adsit visunis honores, 

Cui decorent sanctas mollia serta comas. 
lUius puro destillent tempora nardo, 

Atque satur libo sit madeatque mcro. 

Annual et, Comute, tibi, quodcunque ro^abis. 

En age, quid cessas? annuit Hie : roga. 

Auguror, u'cons Hdos optabis amores ; 

lam reor hoc tpsos edidicisse deos. 

Nec tibi maluens, totum quaecunque per orbem 
Fortis arat vahdo nisticus atva bovc, 

Nec tibi, gcmmaram quicquid febcibus Indu 
Nascitur, £oi qua mans unda rubet 
Vota cadunt, utmam strepitantibus advolct alis 
Flavaque coniugio vincubt ponet Amor, 

Vmeuta, quae manc.ant semper, dum tarda senectus 
Inducat rugas inficiatque comas. 

Hie veniac Natalis .avis prolemque ministret, 

Ludat et ante tuos turba novella pedes. — Tib. ii. 3. 

A comparison of tlie neat and compact verse of 
Ovid with that of Propertius will shew the (Uncrcnce 
between the technical finish of the Roman court poet 
and the more rugged and natural expression of one 
who had partly sliakcn off the wish to plcitse by 
elegance and had thoughts which found no rest c.xccpt 
in utterance. 

The Sapphic odes of Horace give us the most p.alpablc 
illustration of this technical finish In the outward clothing 
of thought by poctf>'. In most of the S.apphic odes the 
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His prcssus Stjgias \'ultum demisit in imdas, 

£mt et in vestro spiritus tile Ucu. 

Quid genus, aut virtus? — Propertius, iv. i8. 

We caa plainly see that although the great poets of 
Rome, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and Horace, avoided 
monotony of rhythm and endeavoured to make their verse 
expressive and various, yet in e\'ery one of them this 
admiration of skill, strengthened by the influence of 
luxurious patronage, hampered more or less their efforts 
of natural and forcible expression. Virgil and Ond seem 
to apologise for and seek to e.xcuse their abnormal 
rhythms, by making use of such rh>'thms under the 
excuse of Greek words and names. Thus we have the 
words hj'acinthus, hymen*us, melicerta, ambrosius, and 
many others of similar kind used to excuse a break in 
regularity of metre. The easy versification of the great 
Roman poets is marvellous, but becomes somewhat n'cari- 
some and monotonous, whereas the varied tones of 
Pindar, or the beautiful changes and forcible outbursts of 
Homer or Sophocles, impress the mind with harmonious 
majesty. Seneca, in his review of Roman style, quoted 
abore, says that it cannot be called composition, for 
it is really measurement, so softly and smoothly does it 
move along. 

Perhaps it must be said that Catullus is an exception to 
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this Roman mle of technical and metrical correctness. 
When we look at his lyrics we find the Sapphic metre 
treated with great freedom, the beautiful hendecasyllabic 
verse sparkling with fanaful ideas, and in his hexameters 
and elegiacs all the rules observed by Virgil and Ovid are 
set aside, as he finds that he can make his thoughts more 
expressive by a turn in the metre. Such lines as some 
in the noble fragment on the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis : 

Euhoc bacchantes, euhoe capita inflectentcs.— Catull. 64, 256. 

Post vento cresccnce magis magis Incrcbrescunt.— 374. 

Quo tunc ct tcllus atquc horrida contreoiuerc. 

Aequora —203 ; 

or in the lines addressed to his dead brother, where the 
metre echoes his sobs : 

Atquc in perpetuum, frater, alque vale. ' 

Carin. loi. 10. 

are verj* striking. Catullus does not seek to excuse himself 
by using Greek words. The picture Catullus draws of 
Attis (Carm. l.xiii.) is also one which is less cramped and 
bound down by the metre than any other piece of Latin 
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technical skill such as we >cc in the early Greek statuary, 
the Hermes Crinphoms at Wilton House, assigned 1») 
Calamis, or the Penelope in the Vatican, in which the hair 
of the one and the fingers of the other shew a disregard 
of nice technical skill, and which Cicero and Quintilian 
would probably have eallcd hard and rigid. 

Quts cnim comm, qui haec minora non mtelHgit 

Cnnachi sisna rigidiora esse, quam ut imifcntiir veritatem? CaJamklis 
dura hla quidem, sed tamcn moUiora, qnam C.machi.— Cic. Brut. 

u). 7a 

Quine Inst Or xii. lo. 7 —Suf»ft, Essaj i. 4. 

An attempt of tlic poet may be traced throughout the 
lyrics of Horao; to find a metre allowing variety of expres- 
sion and melody combined with the strict obsenmnee of law 
which would be required by the Roman ear. But he found 
that the Latin language and the Roman legal prejudice 
could not be made to yield the ncccssarj’ elasticity. He 
e.xpres-ses his feeling on this point m the second ode of the 
fourth book, where he compares Pindar to a dashin^"- 
sweeping torrent and himself to a careful bee uorkinn- 
laboriously and neatly : 

Monte decurrens vcIhi anmis . 

niit profundo 
Pind.ams ore. . 

Ego apis .Matmae 

, More modoque 
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Grat.i carpeatis thyma per laborem 
Flurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tibuns ripas, operosa parvus 
Carmina Snjo.* 

And thus, while Horace could not find that free expres- 
sion of thought or liberty of language would be acceptable 
to the Roman public, yet he knew that dexterity in hand- 
ling a subject, and a refined mode of expression bound by 
.strict Ian’, were most popular. His ivork became wJjat is 
sometimes called Dxdalean, ingenious and correct, but not 
expressive of grander ideas, than those of secular power 
andnealth. See Waldstein on T/teArtfi/P/iidi<rs,apiter\(liii 
iv., and throughout hU essays, where he asserts that the 
highest part of the art of Phidias was not merely to make 
a neat fit, asne find stated by a learned rrofc'sor. Sec 
Mabafrj’’s Ramblis asid Slmites, p 90 . 

The catalogue of Greek forces enumerated in the .second 
book of the liiad when compared with that of the Italian 
tioops in the seventh book of the /-Enetd, gives us some 
hints of the difierence in taste between a Greek and a 
Roman poet In Homer wc find the Greek army repre- 


* I’lndir sweeps along like a torreni ; I .im like .n bee hlwrtously 
ihrciding the ih>mc btoasoms, and stringing ingcniom i erses {f*„*eilier 
in ,1 loihoHic manner 
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scntctl ns an organic body in groups, with tlic same lines 
•'Cparating all the dificrcnt members. It is true that 
almost every paragraph begins with the same words, 
proceeds with the same words, and ends with tlie same 
words : 

ot S' fixo** . • • t* 3*> . . . ru S< firorro.— //. ij. 

Ihit here and there a striking point of the Iicro’s history or 
of his countiy Is mentioned, as in the eases of I’hiloclctcs, 
and the central point of the poem, the wrath of Achilles 
and the wisdom of Ulysses, and the wealth and power ol 
Agamemnon is mentioned. Hut in Virgil’s descriptive 
catalogues there K no grouping or variety, the description 
rambles about, and if there be any feature pen-ading it, 
the mention of the names of leaders and their personal 
history is prominent rather than tlic places from which 
the men came or their numbers. When Hlppolytus is 
mentioned the poet runs aside into a long legend whicli 
has no particular bearing on the Italian army. 

The poetical finish of some of Virgil’s touches, as in the 
similes where he compares the Sabine troops to the tvaves 
of the sea or the cars of a cornfield, is verj- fine, but both 
these and the comparison of the troop of Messapvss to a 
flock of swans seem rather an embellishment than a strikinrr 
yiustration.and the whole catalc^ue in Virgil may be called 
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fine work, while Homer’s catalogue is simple and 
powerful. On the one side we have the powerfvil 
grandeur of the Parthenon sculpture, and on the 
other the confused battles of the triumphal arches and 
their ornamentation. 

The tendency of the lioman mind towards exact 
technical description, without consideration of motives, 
can he traced again in Virgil’s description of the games 
held by /Eneas in memory of his father. These are brought 
on the stage by the poet in the fifth book of the 
and their characteristic features may be seen by a com- 
parison with the games given by Achilles as described in 
the twenty-third book of the Virgil trusts more 

than Homer to a minute enumeration of the incidents by 
which each contest is attended, Homer states the reason 
for introdvicing them. Homer’s incidental events by which 
the encounters are affected liar-c a simpler and less com- 
plicated aspect than those of Vii^il. Thus in the chariot 
race and in the ship race and in the boxing match the 
Roman applauds and gives most credit to brute strength. 
Perhaps this is most remarkable in the boxing match 
where the Herculean Entcllus wins the fight from the more 
agile Darei. Vitgil exults in his poucr of painting the 
nctual scene, Homer goes back to the occasion, and the 
motitc idea. The lines tvhieh give most prominence and 
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exaltation to EntcUus describe his h\»ge limbs, and the 
famous stroke of his fist 

Et niagnos membrorum artus, magna ossa lacertosque 
E.vuit, atque ingens media consistit arena . — jEn v, 422. 

Sternitur e\animisque tremens procumbit hiimi bos.— /A 481. 

Dares is driven across the arena b}' his advcrsar}''s height 
and strength of arm. 

Praccipltemque Daren ardens agit aequore toto, 

Nunc dextra tngeminans ictus, nunc ilJe sinistra. 

,En \.45(S 

The merits of the description in Homer depend much 
more upon the straightfoiavard simplicity of the way in 
which the match ends by one stroke which is not parried 
because the other combatant has not a quick eye : 

Si TTaifT^iarra imp^Tov ofS’ I'p’ fri 
— 11 . xxiii. 690 

This is followed by a striking simile comparing the fallen 
boxer to a fidi thrown by the waves on the shore. 

Another characteristic element of the descriptions of 
prize fights is that the supematurai element is brou'rht in 
by Homer much more than by Virgil. Apollo and Athena 
both take part in the encounters, just ns in the Greek 
^ sculptures and relief? the gods interfere or help, while in 
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the Roman reliefs, with few exceptions, human beings alone 

lake part. 

Turning from poclrj* to sculpture, uc find that the kind 
of technical art which was naturally dcvcloj)cd at Rome by 
the wealth and luxurx* of imperial society and by the 
n.itional strictness was skill in the representation of mental 
feelings and desires by striking groups or forms in 
sculptures. The Greeks, of course, imitated the defects or 
the pains of the human body and their eficcts upon its 
form, for instance the famous statue of a lame man, 
probably IMiiloctctcs, 

Sjracusjs autem c!ju<i»canJein cwos hJwjs dohrem aeniiro etiam 
spectantes Mdentur. — Pttn AW. //«/. xxstv. 8, 19, 

or tlie bust of /Esop, but they did not carrj' technical skill 
in this direction to the extent to which the Romans did 
m the busts of Seneca or the statues of Nero or of 
Commodus. Such representations would have been con- 
demned by the best Greek taste as barbarous. We know 
from Lucian that the later Greek sculptors, Demetrios and 
others, did make exact likeness even of deformities their 
aim, and in this the Roman realistic sculptors followed 
them ; 

2u Se «■ rjca rvpd rh C8»p to irtp^of «i8«r rpoyaaropa, ^oXavrin^, 
fiptyvpvoy Tfjv dwSoX^r, ^vtpttTtpoT to 5 jwyuwj rdf Tpi’xnr «wnr, twun^por 
rttf <f)Xf3as alrortf^pmr^ apotaf, enwar Jteyf —Luchn, P/iili'/>seud.y I?. ^ 
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Skill in overcoming the difficulties presented b}* the 
material upon which the artist had to worl^ must of course 
be mentioned here, as characteristic of the Augustan school 
of art Pliny in several passages appears to think that the 
chief reason for admiring a group is that it has been carved 
out of a single block of marble. He say® in speaking of 
a Laocoon, and of a work by Pasiletes representing a 
lioness teased by cupids, that the figures were cut from a 
•single block, 

omnes c\ uno la^ide — Flin. x’o.vJ* St A\ 

shewing that the technjcal skill of the sculptor was one of 
the principal objects of admiration to his 

Besides the general tone of literature in imperial times, 

• there was a popular practice which tended strongly to 
encourage the development of the feelings rather than of 
the understanding: I mean the general custom of recitation. 
In order to avoid the tedious dulness of which the satirists 
complain, recourse was had naturally to exciting rather 
than argumentative or thoughtful treatment of any subject.^ 

’ For easier ’tis to learn and recollect 

What mo%es derision than what clairns respect. 

Hor. Cp. li. I, 263. 

Uut a man who is o\er nice is apt to destroy the ve^’ thing he aims at 
cspcci.iny when he is trjmg to recommend himself by metre and 
art. for people are more ready to like the fanciful and to remember 
,it than what merits their approval and acnmtjon. 
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Inc\l»licahle of etorics multiform : 

Saw .ns the sullen sapfitiirc swells storm 

Toamlcss, their bitter Iwmity rfcw acohl, 

.\n«I now nfirc with aniour of fine 

Swinburne’s Tnttram ami 


Spender s.iys of Una- 

«)nc <i.n)-, mah weane of die jrkesome «•■»>■» 

From her unhaslic beast she did .nliabt 5 
And on the grass licr <l.niniy limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from .nil men's sight s 
From her fa>rc he.nd her fillet she undight 
And layd her stole aside her angel's face, 

As the great e>e of hea\en, sh>ncd bright 
And made a sunshine m the shad} place \ 

Did neter mortal c>e l>ehold such hca\cnl) grace. 

And again of Alma 

For slice was fairc, as fjirc mote ever bee, 

And in the flowre now of her freshest age : 

Yet full of grace and goodly modesiie 

That even heanen rejoiced her sweete face to see 

rtune Quit'Ht, book i cant. m. n. 

Milton, speaking of Adam and K\'e, has the following 
diort descriptions : 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule : and hyacinthine locks 
Kound from his parted forehead mnnly Imng 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders br^jdrn 
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And of Eve: 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty 'domed. 

Parcuiise Lost, book iv. 

Wordsworth says of his wife : 

She was a phantom of delight 
\Vhen first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’ s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight too her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From Mayttme and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To bauat, to startle, and waylay. 

and after some more beautiful lines, he ends with 

A spirit, yet a woman too. 

and 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

Poems of the Imagination, viii. 

In a translation of Michel Angelo’s sonnets, Wordsworth 
says : 

’Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love 
That kills thesoul^ ^W'^-^ttT.TSwWcisbest, 

Even here below, but more in heav en above. * 

. Sonnets, xxr. 

N 
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In connection with the abov’C biographical and personal 
characters of Roman portraiture in art, we may notice Uic 
human feeling which is expressed in Roman poetical 
scenes. Vi^Il has scenes of much pathetic interest. Thus 
tile group of Meicntius wounded by the spear of /‘Eneas 
but rescued by his son Lausus, who rushes in when /Eneas 
is about to stab hts father, and wards off tlie su’ord-thrust. 
thereby saving his father but losing his own life, rises to 
a grand height of pathos : — 

lamque a$surgemis dextra ptagamque ferentts 
A«n«ae subiit mucronem, ipsumque morando 
Suscinuic. Socii magno clamorc sequuotur, 

Oum gcnitcr nati porma protectus abirer. 

/£■». V 797 - 

Then after /Eneas has killed Lausus, tlie picture of the 
wounded fatlicr Mezentius in desperate grief is toucliing: 

Nunc vjto, neque adhuc homines lucenique reliaquo, 

Sed Imquam. SimnI hoc dicens attoUit in aegrum 
Se femur, ei, quanquam \is alto volnere tardat 
llaud deiectus equiun dnci iubet. Hoc decus illi, 

Hoc solamen erai, bellis hoc xnctor abibal 
Omnibus. Alloquitur maerentem et talibus mfit : 

Rboebe, dm, res si qua diu mortahbus ulta est, 

Visimus. — ^n. X. 855. 

A\^e Iiavc attitudes of the bodj' used to shoir /cclings of the 
m'mci, just as we before had formations of the features. 
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The Roman love of realistic statement of facts as seen 
in external nature is shown by Lucretius in his description 
of the Athenian plague, in which he writes with painful 
accuracy of the symptoms, and the hideous and filthy 
aspect of the patient’s body, the bloodshot eyes and ulcered 
throat, and fetid breath. Even the sad brow, maddened 
expression, compressed nostrils, and hollow temples are 
enumerated with Roman realism and disregard of the 
sickening picture thus brought into view. The poet's 
imitation of Thucydides is thus rendered almost disgusting, 
by the Roman tendency of his mind to insist upon actual 
life-like pictures. Here and there, however, we must 
confess that Lucretius gives exquisitely artistic scenes. 
Most statuesque descriptions tn his poem are that of the 
enraptured gaze of Mars on the beauty of Venus, 

Fascit amorc aviclor, jnhians m te, dea, visus 

A- /fer. A’af i. 3O, 

and of the babe just born, 

Turn porro pucr, ut saevis proicctus ab undis 

Navitn, nudushumi iacet infans. 

Of J\er v. 222. 

In llic Capitol at Rome stood statues of all the seven 
kings, as tve leant from Pliny, who in the same part of his 
Natural fhslor)- gives some statements about the early 
^history of ^lorlrait statues; 
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Homeric and Attic heroines, Andromache, Penelope, or 
, Cassandra. 

In the writings of Luctlitis we find an earJy .stage of some 
of the Roman biographical tendencies which became after- 
wards much more prominent in Roman literature and art 
In the first place he evidently lived and spoke about some 
of the great men of his daj*. Horace describes h?s intimate 
friendship with La.*Iius and Scipio Africanus, and .says 
that these two heroes used to play ^vith him, 

Nugan cum lUo et diKincti ludcrc, donee 
Dccoquerccur otus, solitu — S-i/. d. », 73. 

Scipio Africanus minor is distinguished by Lucilius with 
tlie epithet great (Lucil. xi. to), and I-altus is called wise 
in the famous p-ossage quoted by Cicero — 

O lapathe, ut luctarc ncccsse csj, engnuu’ cui sis 
In quo Ladiu* clanmes vn<ft6t die solcbat 
Edere compellans gumias ex ordinc nosiros. 

/'in. H. R, 24- 



ESSAY V. 

ROMANO-CREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

In the Aventine hill, under the monastery of S. Saba, 
there is a vast subterranean quarry, from which carts 
may often be seen at the present day carrying blocks 
of a reddish-brown stone to the various quarters of 
Rome, wherever new buildings happen to be in the 
course of erection. The stone obtained from this quarry 
is the harder kind of tufa, of which a great part of the 
hills of Rome consist.^ It naturally became the building 
stone used by the first founders of Rome, and is found 
in all the most ancient fragments of masonry which still 
remain. In many places, as on the cliffs of the Alban 
lake, and the sides of many of the hillocks in the 
Cnmpagna, this stone may be seen presenting, when 
partially decayed, a very considerable likeness to a 

' See Bum, 1871, chap, ii.p 15 
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Avail of horizontal laj'crs of stone. When quarried, ft 
naturally breaks into rectangular blocks, and suggests 
of itself tliat mode of building which we find actually 
to exist in the earliest efforts of Roman builders. 

The most interesting of such primceval relics is a 
fragment of wall which skirts the west end of the 
Palatine hill, and is assigned by M. Braun to the 
earliest enclosure of that hill, the so-called Roman 
Quadrata of Dionysius:* 

(tiyo Si rvvrcv Srt r^c urpeyayw ya^ot'fu'y’fe 'Pi/iijt tftiysr 

irtlxtfty, ««n*s itriv. — »j. 6>. 

The blocks in this wall are arranged in laj’ers 
placed alternately parallel to and across the line of the 
wall (headers and stretchers), so as to bind the mass 
together firmly. No mortar is used, and the joints are 
fitted so accurately as to shew a more considerable 
knowledge of the art of masonry than we should 
expect at so early a period. It seems on this account 
qiiestionable whether the usually received opinion as to 
the antiquity of this wall can be correct, and the 
fragments of the wall of Servius Tullius (C.C. 578 — 535) 
found on the sides of the A\'cntine and the Quirinal 


* j^n/t dill’ Inst. 1852, p 324; Mon delV Inst vol. v. tav. 39, 50; 
ami C. cAap. fit. pp. 34, 4r- 
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hills are perhaps more dc.scrving of attcntio^i as 

undoubtedly ancient works.* In these fragments of the 
Scr\dan wall the art of building appears in a more 
imperfect state than tt\ that on the Palatitic. Tlic 
vertical joints arc not so carefully arranged, and arc 
often allowed to .stand immediately one over the other, 
so as to impair the solidity of the masonry. The 

stones arc placed close against the side of the hill, and 

in .some places the lowest layers of them arc im- 

bedded in the natural rock. 

The hills of Rome and of the Campagna being 
mostly low, and not offering in their natural state a 
sulheient defence, were frequently eased in this way 
, with walls, which either abutted immediately upon 
the natural rock, .as on the Quiiinal, or were placed 
at a slight interval, which was filled up with rubble, 
as at Algidum near Pra:ncslc.- Other specimens of 
these rectangul.tr horizontal tufa walls which belonged 
to cities destroyed during the Regal period, and 
therefore of indubitable antiquity, arc to be .seen in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Such arc the walls of Apiolcc 
dcstroyal by Tarqiiinius Pri-cus situated on tlic right 


‘ r:.iini{C. chap. iv. pp. 44, 47 , >0; drll' J„sl. 1F55, 
:5..>i\v. * Cell, 71>A AVw. p, 45 . 
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vertical side posts ; sometimes these side supports are 
slanted inn-ards, as in the gate^vay now to be seen 
at Signia;' and sometimes a kind of pointed arch is 
formed by making each block of stone project a little 
beyond the one upon which it rests, till the uppermost 
stones meet. The most perfect specimen of this third 
kind of gate is found at Arpino, and closely resembles 
the well-known gate of Mycenie. A single instance of 
such a mode of construction Is found at Rome in the 
vault of the old well-house of the Capitol called the 
Tullianum, the lower part consisting of overJappr/ig 
horizontal blocks which formerly met in a conical roof, 
but are now truncated and capped with a mass of stones' 
cramped together with iron.- The Tullianum must 
therefore be considered to be the earliest spodmen of 
building, other than simple wall constructions, now 
extant in Rome, and probably anterior to the Cloaca 
Jfaxima, in which we find the principle of the arch 
already fully developed. If we may draw an inference 
from the most ancient gatewaj’s of Etruria and the 
rest of Latium,® the gates of Roma Quadrata on the 


* StcAnnaliiUir Insl. iSrg.p. 78 , t.iv. «. iL iii. 

* See R and C. chap, p. 81. There is a precisely similir well- 

house at Rurinna in Cos. See Reber, Getck. dcr BiiukunU, S. 222. • 

* As .at t'ol.aterrre, F.vsulavaad Cofa: Abekcn,.W/'*//4///rw, p. 159. 
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Talatinc were not bare openings in the line of wall, but 
consisted of a square chamber with two doors, the one 
opening inwards and the other outsvards. It seems 
probable that the Temple of Janus wps a modification 
of such a gateway chamber; for as a part of the 
pomcerium these gateways would naturally be held 
acred, and as the starting point of all expeditions 
e>-ond the city walls would be placed under the 
P Action of Janus, the god who presided over the 
egraning of undertakings.' The inner door had the 
a rantage of offering a second point of resistance to 
out” "’'gh* have stormed the 

provided^"/ *1 

bastion ''' " projecting 

assailed' ■ ‘''"“''■‘"8 troops might be 

Alta Pn:"”. Norba and of 

or . 1 , " of this nature.' 

first yealTf"?' the 

" conjectural' ' “f course, form only 

irreiailar coil '' P™bably consisted of an 

collection of thatched cottages, similar to that 


. Vi. It 87. 

- Abckcn. p. ,60 : V.UU, . , 
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Pelasgian family settled in Central Italy possessed of 
a full knowledge of the principle of the arch, the eastern 
or Hellenic branch appear to have been still ignorant of 
it, or unwilling to employ it, during the period when 



CLOACA MAMMA. 


their architecture was cirricd to the highest pitch of 
perfection in other respects. 

Wliether the early inhabitants of Central Italy obtained 
their knowledge of this most important principle in build- 
ing by tradition from Eastern ancestors, or whether they 
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discovered it independently for themselves, cannot be 
determined. Greece, at all events, cannot claim the credit 
of having led the way to the frequent employment of the 
arch in building. In whatever way the principle was 
introduced into Italian architecture, it must have made 
great progress in early times ; and the fact that the tufa 
stone, commonly used for buildings not exposed to the 
outer air, could be so easily split or cut into suitable wedge- 
shaped masses, contributed not a little to the rapid 
development of this architectural contrivance. Another 
cause which has also been justly assigned for the great 
perfection to which the art of subterranean tunnelling and 
vaulting arrived In Etruria and at Rome in very early 
times, was the necessity for regulating the floods to which 
the vallcj'S of the Arno and Tiber are peculiarly subject, 
and of draining the pestilential swamps or maremmas of 
the coasts of Latium and Tuscany. Works like the Cloaca 
Maxima and the great canal on the bank of the Marta 
first described by Dennis, were indispensable as soon as 
it became desirable to occupy the lower grounds of these 
districts. Such considerations may diminish our surprise 
at finding so gigantic a work as the Cloaca undertaken at 
so early a period of the history- of Rome ; 1 and we cannot 


* See R. and C. chap. xii. pp. 380, 2S3 
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ends arc cut, a rude application of the principle of the arch.> 
■These two instances prove clearly that even in subterranean 
works, where the arch was most useful and most easily 
constructed, it was not always employed in the period of 
the early Republic. Still less ^vas the invention of the 
arch applied at this time to the construction of public 
buildings. The great public building of the later Regal 
period, the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, was built on 
the normal plan of Tuscan temples, with columns and 
horizontal architraves. Its appearance was fiat and low,'* 
the breadth being nearly equal to the length, the intervals 
between the columns very wide, the architrave of wooden 
beams, and the wooden gable*ends built with a low pitch.® 
Of the so-called Tuscan style, as described by Vitruvius, 
we have no ancient specimens left* It was, in fact the 
Italian corrtemporary of the Greek Doric, and its peculiari- 
ties consisted rather in the proportion which the several 
parts of the building bore to each other, than in any 
constructive difference. The columns were nearly of the 


■ Hirt, Cesc^i. der BauktinsI, u. S. loS. » Virtruv "* 

® See K. and C. chap, \-iii p. 1S9. 

* Winckelmann, however (lemTes, tom. iL p -7-^ 

a. a, 0 ^ i.dnrhkr 

also o.tes an Elruscan sase 

which represems Einiscan columns. * '' 
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of Lower Italy and Sicily.t pUny, speaking of the decora- 
tions of the Temple of Ceres above mentioned, quotes Varro 
as his authority for stating that “ before the time .when that 
temple was built all the temples in Rome were wholly 
Tuscan.” 

Ante hanc aedem Tuscamca omnta in aedibus fuisse auctor 
Varro. (Cereris aedem). — Plin. N. H. x*xv. § 45- 

Quam (Cerens aedem) A Poslumius dictator voverat. 

Tac. Ann ii 49- 

The older Doric architecture, so characteristic of the 
Greek temples of Lower Italy and Sicily, as at Ptestumi 

* “ 11 y a uti 8C)le romain, mais on ne peut pas dire quM a un 
art romain. Quand ils ont eu une architecture h eux, les Remains 
n’en ont point erdd les dldments qu’ils empruntaient h Tarcliltccture 
gtecque, ils les ont seulctnent modifies, altdrds trop souveni, combines 
quelqucs fois d'une mani^re nouvellc pour satisfairc dcs besoms qu' 
leur dtaient prapres. Ils n’ont erdd que deux genres d’architecture . 
I'amphithdatre, qui suppose les gladiatcurs, ct I’arc de triomphe, qm 
suppose le triomphe Or, le triemphe, comme le gladiatcur, est 
exclusivement roinam. Mais ils ont iroprinnS aux diners genres 
monuments adoptdes par cu\ Je caractirc de lour gdnie ct le sceau dc 
leur grandeur.” — Ampire, Hisioire Romaine a Rome, vol h'. P- 9 

The above passage fairly expresses the amount of merit due to the 
Romans as architects. It should not, however, be forgotten tliat thc> 
were the first nation who employed the arch, botli simple and vaulted, 
extensively in building, and thereby opened an entirely new field of 
architecture. Tbcir mistake was that they clung so long to the Grccl>- 
style of decoration, which after the desclopmcnt of the arch had lost 
Its original constructive meaning. • 
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Syracuse, Agrigenturn, and Selinus,^ was not, however, 
introduced in a pure form into Rome, but modified 
by an admixture of the already prevalent Tuscan. 
The so-called Temple of Hercules at Cora, which, though 



TEMPLE AT CtRUENTJ 


built in later times, was probably a restoration of a very 
early temple, is a good specimen of the mixed style which 
thus arose. It has the Tuscan wide intervals between 
its columns, and the simple Tuscan capitals and bases 


* See Wilkins’s Syraeute^ Gir^nti, and Pas/um. 
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combined ^\ith the Doric trigl>’plis and mutules. The 
metopes arc left plain, and the cornice has lost its 
characteristic eavelike slopa* 

In the columns of this Tusco-Doric style, as may be seen 
in the Doric columns and capitals of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus and of the Coliseum, the Attic base, consisting of a 
plinth, lower torus, scotia, and upper torus, was usually 
employed ; the shaft was much more slender tha'n in the 
Grecian Doric, and was only partially fluted, if at all, and 
a cima recta was substituted for the echinus of the capital. 
The position of tlie trigl>’phs and the proportions of the 
cornice w-erc also considerably changed (see J?. and C Figs. 

3 and 5 ), and the ivhoJe e/Tect is Jess massive and bold than 
that of the Tuscan temples.* 

The increasing influence of Doric forms of architecture 
also altered the ground-plan of the Roman temples con- 
siderably. The old square Etruscan temple, m which the 


1 Nibby, voL ii. p. soS. This temple was carefully copied 

by Raphael when he was entrested by Leo the Tenth with the strange 
design of the entire restoration of Rome on tlieanaent plan. See Fea on 
Winckelniann,tom. li. p 583,note, andu. part. 3, p. 238 . Winckelmann 
assigns the present temple at Cora to the time of Tiberius. 

- Of the three Done temples at pa»tum the brge hj’patthral temple 
is the oldest “It has low cohmms mth a great diminution ol the 
shaft, bold projecting capitals, a massive entablature, and triglyphs 
placed in the angles of the eophorus” — Wilkins's Pastunt, p. 59 . 
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width was nearly as great as the length, gave wa^’ to the 
more oblong form of the Greek temple, in which the length 
was nearly double of the breadtir. It ;vas nccessar>', if the 
wooden architraves were to be replaced by stone, that the 
intervals between the columns of the front should be 
diminished. But though the proportion of the sides was 
thus changed, the ancient Tuscan arrangement of the 
interior 'remained as before. Even down to the time of 
the Empire many of the Roman temples were still divided 
in the Tuscan fashion into two principal parts; the open 
portico in front, with the single, or double, or triple cella 
behind it. In the Roman Forum there were several 
temples exhibiting this arrangement, to which the name 
of prostylos was given by Vitruvius. The three ruin.s 
which now occupy so prominent a position at the northern 
end of the Forum, the Temples of Saturn, of Concord, and 
of Vespasian, were all of this kind. TheTempleof Concord 
is especially remarkable for the union of a broad Tuscan 
cella with a narrow Greek portico;* and the Tuscan 
doublc-chambcrcd pLan may be also observed in the 
Temples of Jupiter and Juno, in the Porticus Octavls, as 
given in the Capitoline plan of Rome.^ The Roman 
prostylos is in fact, as Professor Reber well remarks 


* See R. and C. chap. \n. p. 91. 


Hid. chap. xiii. p. 307. 
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Romans early in the third centurj' RC. W’c find a strange 
mi.Kture of the Ionic volute and dentil with the Doric 
triglyph and gutta in the tomb of Scipio Barbatus now 
preserved in the Vatican Museum. This is the first monu- 
ment upon which the Ionic volute appears at Rome, and 
it shows at how early a period the Romans had begun a 
practice, which was afterwards carried by them to such 
excess — the use of Greek architectural forms merely for 
decorative purposes, without structural meaning. A hun- 
dred years after the death of Scipio Barbatus, when 
the Macedonian wars of the second centurj’ jic. had 
familiarised the Romans with Greek art, the Ionic order 
became well knowm in Rome, and tJic Ionic capital and 
column were used in many temples where the old Tuscan 
ground-plan wa> still retained. The Temples of J'ortuna 
Vinlis • and of Saturn,* and the exterior decorations of the 
CoJfseum, illustrate the Roman treatment of the Ionic 
capital. In the first of these buiklings w'c have a small 
pscudo-pcriptcral temple with Ionic Juilf-columns, the slwfts 
of which arc cut in tufa and the capitals in travertine. As, 
how c\'er, travertine is too rough a material for the finer 
mouldings of the Innic capital, recourse has l>cen had to 
stucco to complete the decorathc work, .tfarblc was 


' See /! ttn,i C cli.tpk xu p =89. 


* chap. !<. 93 
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spirals of the volutes arc there extremely shallow, the 
curls arc not completed, and tlic enrichment of the ovolo 
is omitted.' In the Theatre of Marccllus this deterioration 
of artistic feeling js not yet exhibited, and the Ionic 
order there appears in its original Greek simplicity and 
beauty. 

With the introduction of marble as a building material ® 
came the general use of the Corinthian order in most 
Roman temples of considerable size. In Greece the 
Corinthian capital was treated with great freedom and 
variety, and its details not very strictly defined, nor was 
It attempted on a large scale except under Roman 
influences. In Rome itself the tj-pical Corinthian 
form became more fixed, in consequence of the abo\'e- 
mentioned anxiety of the Roman artists to work by 


* " 11 faut savoir que les parties de cct edifice [tbe Coliseum] ne 
soDt pas trop cxactement exdcui&s ct que les moulures changent de 
hauteur d'une place 4 I’autre Desgodetz, p i lo. A similar neglect 
of the details of the capitals may be seen in the Corinthian and 
composite orders of the grand Amphitheatre of El-Djemm (Thj-sdrits) 
in Tunis. See Ann e Monnm. ddP Inst 1852, p. 14.6. 

5 Probably about the time of Kletellus Macedonicus, E c. 143. 

Hic idem (Metellus Macedomeus) primus omnium Rontae aedem 
ex manaoTc in ns :psis moamoeaUs moJitus — V'ell. Pctcrc. i. jr, 5. 

* The only extant Greek Corinthian building is the djoragic 
monument of Lysicrates at Athens. 
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pattern and rule in cverj'thing; and it soon outstripped 
the Doric and Ionic on account of its more general 
applicability and its alluring richness of ornamental 
detail. It is supposed that the first introduction of 
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this order into Rome was brought about by the barbarian 
act of Sulla, in transporting the columns of the Temple of 
Zeus at Athens to adorn his restoration of the Capitoline 
Temple of Jupiter. 

r 
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Cnram [of building up the Capitoline temple] victor Sulla suscepit, 
neque tamen dcdjcavit ; hoc solum febcltati ejus negatum. — Tac. 
Hist. iu. 72. 

or the remaining specimens of this order in Rome the 
portico of tljc Pantheon is probably the oldest. In that 
building the capitals appear someuliat shorter and broader 
than in the later examples in the porticoes of the temples 
of Castor (sec R. and C. Fig. 7) and Vespasian in the 
Forum, and in the peristyle of Ner\'a’s Forum.' Like the 
Ionic order, the Corinthian also su/Tcred miserably at 
Rome, in some cases from the want of conscientious 
execution of its details. This is particularly remarkable 
in the foliations of the capitals of the CoJiseum, in wliich 
the edges of the leaves are left smooth and plain, and the 
grooves and curves arc made blunt and shallow. 

The abore-mentioned buildings contain the best-propor- 
tioned specimens of the Corintlii.m order. While the 
capital remains nearly the same in all the Roman 
examples, with the exception of a few trifling differences 
in the indentation of the leaves and the small central 
volutes, the base and cornice arc varied In several instances ; 
the Attic base being introduced in the Temple of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina and in the Tlicrma: of Diocletian, and 
the cornice being without dentils in the former building. 


• Sec jfind C, pp. itHt jjA 
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and in the Portico of Octaviad Another remarkable 
modification of thi, order at Rome i. to be .seen in the 
ruins of the Forum of Nerrer and in the Arel, of Con- 
stantine. The columns arc there placed in front instead 
of under the entablature, and connected tvith it by ,.rojcc 
l.ons of ornamental work similar to tite entablalt.re 
More .mportant vari.ations from the normal .structure arc 
to be seen in the little temple at Tivoli, called the Temi,l,. 
of the S.byl, marking a transit from the pure Corinthian 

to the compostte order. The capital, i„ this buildi.,,. 
thetrangukar volutes so much enl.arge.1 that they mi„|„ 
eastly mtstaken for those of the composite order, and , 
second rtng of acanthus leaves is di.„i„is|,,d and 
hidden beneath the ftrst; but the Corinthian charae,r’' 
preserved by the presence of the smaller central i 
The leave, are remarkable for the very peclh 
mode in which their curves and indentation,' 
the lotus flower over the centre is of a 
than in the ordinary Corinthian capital 'I'l 

^ ^>UhU 

* See A*, fttid c. pp. 113, joy — . 

’ The temples of Ilaalbcc. probiKK. 1 . . 
of Palmyra |,j. Aurcl,.in, arc the mosl "i ' ’’’ ''“''''P'. .ln,| 
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of which may be seen in the corridor of the tabularium), 
and of Vespasian, belonging rcspectiv'cly to the reigns of 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Titus, and in the Therma: of 
Diocletian (S. Maria degli Angcli), the mistake is com- 
mitted of introducing into the cornice various ornaments 
which originally represented the same part of the uooden 
roof, and ought not therefore to be combined in the same 
building. It will be observed also that in the cornices of 
the temples of Vespasian and of Castor some of the 
ornamental work loses its significance by the incongruous 
mi.'cture of designs.* Between the- leaves of the so-called 
Ionic egg-moulding we ha\-c the original sprays or stalks 
of the leaves changed into meaningless arro\v-hcads. The 
curve of the upper moulding of the cornice, and other 
parts of the upper cornice, are overladen with rich foliated 
work, which, however elegant in itself. Is quite misplaced 
in such a position 

This tendencj’ to incongruous ornamentation shows 
itself also in llie variety displayed in the fluted shafts 
of the Imperial times Some of these have a beading 
inserted between the Outings, while others have half their 
length only fluted, or the upper half fluted in a diflerent 
style from the lower. Spiral and even horizontal fluting 


' See ^ anti C. ebap. vi. pp. loi, i iS. 
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was sometimes introduced, and occasionally a combination 
of the two. Connected with these strange displays of the 
Roman want of icsthclic perception of the beautiful in art 
was the effect necessarily produced by the use of foreign 
stone brought from all parts of the world. Huge granite 
columns from Kgypt and ponderous blocks of African 
marble were constantly on their wa>' up the Tiber to the 
Roman quays, where we still find them lying in profusion, 
as if too common to be worth removal into the great city, 
glutted as she then was with the spoils of half the 
worid.^ 

Acmutus illic 

Mons Lib)S Ili.acusquc nitcni ct multa Sycne 
Et Chios et glnuca certantia Deride saxa, 

Lunaque port.nndis tantum sufTcota columnis. 

Statius, St 7 v. iv. 2, 26.* 

These stones were often too hard to be cut into the 
requisite shapes, as in the ease of granite or porphyry, or 
too richly veined and tinted to need other embellishment 
than their own bright hues and lovely shades or colour 


' On the different shapes— good, bad, and indifferent— introduced 
by \vay of variety into Roman architecture in Imperial times see 
Winckelmann, £ssai sur I' Arch, oeuvres, tom il p. 630. 

= Here we haAC in rivalry the Libyan mountain and that of Ilium 
and quantities of stones from Sycne and Chios tying wuh the ' 
Dorian, and Luna, only just sufficient to supply the columns wh-T 
, are brought. {R. and C. p ao8 ) 
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practical objects. Tlieir greatest buildings, such as the 
Coliseum, would have been much more dignified and 
noble had their designers omitted the unmeaning half- 
columns and capitals which are stuck on their sides, and 
left the noble rows of arches in their unadorned 
r»randeur to tell their own tale.* No small part of the 
fnajesty of the Coliseum, as a ruin, is due to the fact 
that the bare arches of the interior are now, by the 
destruction of so large a portion of the exterior shell, 
cj.poscd in their natural strength and simplicit)*. The 
Romans never seem to ha\e taken that step in ad\-ance, 
ifterN'^ards made by the inventors of Gothic architecture, 
the development of the decorative capabilities of the 
arch. 

Accordingly, in the decorative parts of their porticoes, 
palaces, and patrician residences, the Greek colonnade 
and horizontal entablature were chiefly used, and no 
skilful union of the useful with the ornamental was 
found. The great porticoes of the Campus Martius 
probably had flat entablatures and roof>, and v^ere 
entirely Hellenic ; so also were the exteriors of the 


I The Septiionium was perhaps the worst instnnee of this kind of 
meaningless decoration. The Amphitheatre of Vcroi«, on the eon- 
trary ha* uo cohimns, and shows a more simple taste. 
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jnlace-. .ind hou^c^ on the ral.iiine and l-^quilinc.* 
That the Golden House of Nero wa^ chiefly in the 
Greek style may be inferred from the enormous space 
it occupied Hellenic architecture lud no upi>cr floors 
or stories, and therefore ncccvsarily occupied a large 
area. This was natural in the Greek cities, where the 
population was not crowded, and space w.as casils 
obtained for extensions on the gruc'^d-floor. Hut if the 
requirements of an extragas-ant dcsjxjt hkc Nem were 
to be satisfied after Greek modcN, and he was, 
according to his own fancy, to “be lodged ns a man 
should be”— 

Quasi liomincm tandem liabitarc coepisse.— Suet. i\en\ 31 

Reddita Roou sjbi est, et sum le pracstdc Caesar 
Dehciae populi quae fuerant domin’i —Mart. S/vc. U. 

— an enormous area was ncccssar\' to provide for him. 
The descriptions we have of the Golden House show 
how this was carried out. Three colonnades of a mile 
in length formed the limits of the great Imi>cria1 folly; 


’ See and C. chaps. \m and xiii. for illustrations. On the 
Campus were the Porticus Pote, Porticus Europar, Porticus \ ipsani.a, 
Porticus Neptuni, Porticus Meleagri, Porticus Flamini.t, ^tc., -.tc. 
Arches supported on columns were not commonly used till the time 
of Diocletian. 
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They were therefore cut in any w’ay which was calculated 
to show off their gorgeous brilliancy, without regard to the 
rules of symmetry of proportion or beautj' of form. Pliny 
records a remark of Cicero when his attention was drawn 
to a wall built of exquisitely variegated Chian marble as a 
great work of art ; “ I should have tliought much more of 
it in that respect,” said he, “if you had made stone from 
Tibur (travertine) look as well as this does ” ; 

MuUo, loqiut, ostenderuni cum lapicidinae Chlorum versicelorcs 
istas maculas, M. Ciccro, magis mirarer, si Tiburtino lapidc 
feeissetis. — N. H, xx.\vi. § 46. 

Not only innumerable marbles, but a great variety oi" 
other stones enumerated by Pliny were used in the deco- 
ration of the Roman Imperial buildings. The French 
excavations on the Palatine hill have lately discovered to 
us the richness of design displayed in ornamenting the 
palace of the Flavian emperors. At least a hundred 
specimens of polished marble may be seen in the museum 
there, of the most varied and beautiful colours, all of which 
were collected in the ruins.* 

Eo tlelicianim vcnimus ut nisi gemmas caic.irc nolimus. — ScncM, 

i:p.i«x.i.7. 

Pavimenta ipsa lapide pretioso caesim diminuto varia picturae 
genera discrimin.aniur — ApuL ifet. v 1. 


* Sec Cdmbridgt Journal ff ii. p. 8S. 
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Thus, from the lack of purity of taste and a want of 
adherence to the natural and simple rules of art, the 
Roman buildings, clothed 'in their Greek dresses, too 
often show like the jackdaw in the fable tricked out 
with the peacock’s feathers. The sneers of the great 
architect Apollodorus at the incongruity of the internal 
arrangement of Hadrian’s masterpiece, the Temple of 
Venus and Rome, with its exterior pretensions, cost him 
his life ; but they were doubtless ucll descn-cd.' 

*Av yip si ^«a(, t« *o» oC 

diin;0qiroiTRi. — Dion. Cass. lx. 4. 

The core of that temple was essentially Roman, 
consisting of huge vaulted roofs and hemispherical apses 
of brick, around which the Greek columnar structure 
was wrapped, as if to covet hs nakedness. The Greek 
clothing of the interior of the Pantheon is another 
notable instance of such a hybrid composition. In all 
this the great deficiencj* of the Roman architects was, 
that they seemed blind to the majestic capacity for 
beauty of that great invention, the arch, which they 
themselves, from their peculiar circumstances, carried 
\ to such perfection, and applied to such a variety of 


See R. and C. chap. viii. p. j 70. 
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massive piers of masonr>% “tluis lying, as the tyrant 
Mezentius did, the dead to Ihc living.”* 

Mnrtua quin ctiam jungetMt corpora \lrls 

Componens nrambusque tnanus atquc oribus or.-«. 

Virg. t-En. riil. 4’>J. 

The tiircc great triumphal archways of Titus Septimius 
Sevenis. and Constantine .at Rome, and also the Arch of 
Drusus, arc decorated uith this foreign dress. In the Arch 
of Constantine alone the columns wlncli stand in front an.', 
in “omc measure, justified by the statues they suj)prirt. 
Of the minor archwMjs at Rome, tint of Gallienui h.is 
Corinthian pilasters In the roughest style of .art ; the Janus 
Ouadnfmns. in the I'onim Ito-arium, proluhly once had 
ro«s of Corinthian columns t)ct«ecn its niches, ami tSie 
small g.iteuay near it lus tlccorati\-c pilasters ullh com* 
jxr'ttc capitals On the other hind, the Arch of Ih*!al>cll i. 
on the C I han. winch lias .a single line as cornier, and the 
I’orta S. I.oixnro arc cs.ainj>len of the irtiprv's'ive cfuct <if 
a pliin .arch « iihout OritV. i*rnanirn:. Th'- I’orta Mai.-giorc 
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may, j>crhaj)s, be classed with tlic*<; ; but tboujib it exhibits 
the stcrlinjj merits of Roman architecture in its ma-sslve 
rustic arches of travertine, it also shows the defects not lc<s 
plainly. The unmeanin" pediments and tasteless columns, 
with which the exterior is adorned, remind us of Pope’s 
receipt for the front of a villa : “ Clap four .slices of pilaster 
on’t ; that laid with bits of rustic makes a front." 

. The hijjh stylobate or pedestal, placed under a column, 
first makes its appearance in the gateways and triumphal 
arrites oI the Imperial age. The Porta 'Maggiorc and the 
Arch of Constantine afford specimens of columns so 
mounted, as it were, on stilts. The Temple at AssIsi, niul 
two Roman buildings at Palmyra, arc cited by Winckclmann 
as the only eases in which separate st)•lobate^ arc found in 
larger edifices,* These columns on pedestals were fre- 
quently imitated in the Renaissance pciiod. 

The idea of placing a statue upon the top of a column 
was, apparently, unknown to the Greeks ; or, at least, was 
never carried out by them on the immense scale of the two 
great Roman columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. 
Such a mode of employing the column would liave .seemed 
strange to ancient Greek architectural iilcas, in wliicli a 
column was always used for the purpose of supiiorting a 
flat entablature. The column thus employed is, in fact, 


* Sec Piranesi, iJ/rfffw. He Rom. tab. 38, Fiff. i. 
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nothin}; more tiunn ti hujjc pedestal, which must necessarily 
be out of all proportion to the statue it carries on its 
.summit, and the .spiral b.ind of scul[)tures with which the 
shaft is ornamented have their effect destroyed by the 
imj>o->siljility of secin}; them in a horizontal line. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that the column of Trajan was 
erected partly to show thet'ast labour expended in Icvcliin" 
the sides of the Quirinal and Capitohne for the construction 
of his I'orum, an<l tliat it was enclosed within a narrow 
court, and did not rise much above tlic buildings which 
immediately surrounded it.’ It is not known wlicthcr in 
the case of the column of Marcus Aurelius any buildings 
were thus placed close round it. The adjoining colonnades 
seem, as far as can be concluded from their remains, to 
have stood at some little distance. 

Colossal columns were as genuine a creation of Imperial 
Rome as triumphal arches. In the Republican era .some 
of the statues in the Comitinm stood upon columns ; but 
these were on a much smaller scale, and proportioned to 
the height of the statues thcmsch’cs. Some columnar 
monuments, as the columna rostmta of Duilius, were made 
to carry symbolic ornaments or trophies instead of statues. 

• See the remarks in H und C chap, vii p. 146 The pilLir of 
Antoninus Pius was a monolith of red s>emte. See R. and C. ch.np. 
sin. p. 333. 
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A column of Numidian marble wtis erected in honour of 
Julius Ca:sar in the Forum ;* and after his death honorarj’ 
columns became verj* frequent in the Imperial age. not only 
at Rome, but in the provinces, as at Alexandria, Constanti- 
nople, Ancyra, and Cussy la Colonne, twelv'c miles from 
Beaune in Bui^ndy. They had the advantage, in an age 
of declining art, of concealing the defects of the statues 
erected at such a height above the eye; and uhen the 
Roman world afterwards became full of empty adulation, it 
was a cheap method of flattcrj* to a patron to steal stones for 
a pedestal and a handsome column from the ruined temples, 
and erect them, witlt a fulsome inscription in his honour. 
Such IS the column of J’hocas in the Torum Komanum, a 
cento of fragments filched from some older buildings.* 

Not more originality of design or elegance of taste is 
displayed in the decorations of the Roman tombs than in 
those of the triumphal arches and columns The sarco- 
phagus of Scipio Barbatus has been already noticed as an 
incongruoiH adapt.ation of Greek forms of ornamental 
work. Innumerable varieties of such ad.aptations might 
iloublles-. liave been seen on all the principal roads Ic.itling 
out of Rome . hut alt these have now been s{npi»ed of 
their marble f.icings and rcductil to mere cores of brick- 

• see A' .t.JC chap ri p ii= ‘ ftiap 'I p n: 
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work. \Vc may jjain *ionic idea of tiic forms they generally 
aswimcd from the tombs at the Gale of I’on^jicii. svhich arc 
mostly hulk in square or cubical stages, and present 
pctltmcnls, pilasters, and columns in ilincrcnt combinations. 
The tomb of Mamia at romjKiii, as restored by Mazois, is 
the miniature frontispiece of a Greek temple, with columns, 
entablature, ami pediment complete.' Of this kind is also 
the tomb of Itihulus in the Via tli Marforio at Rome, w hich 
has Doric pilasters and an Ionic entablature. Many tomb* 
had a .small peripteral or psciulo-periplcral cclla mounted 
upon a cubical block. Such »> the monument nt S. Remy 
near Tara scon in Trance, which has a square base 
ornamented with bas-rchefs. and bearing a circular 
monoptcral tcniplc- 

Rgyptian forms were howcr'cr '•ometimes employed, as 
in the pyr.amidal tombs of Ceslius at the Porta S. Paolo, 
or Etruscan, as in the conical structure, commonly called 
the tomb of the lloralii and Curiatii near Albano. The 
bread-contractor’s tomb, representing a pde of bread- 
baskets, which still stands .it the outside of the Porta 
Maggiorc, is an original but not a very pleasing design.® 

> Sec Dyer’s p 530. 

* See /!. nnd C. chap, vm 65, 197 ; Nibby, tom. 11. p 143 ; 

MottumaUi dell' lust 1S37, plate \x*i\. Compare «Uh this strange 
device the tomb of Porseoa figured in Rfcnuniciiti dell’ Inst. 1833, 
^late xiii. The cones probably represent the meta: of the circus. 
Hence the popular n.ime of the Meta Sudans. 
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Foreign architectural forms, especially those of the Greek 
temple, were also reproduced in the rock-hewn tombs of 
the Romans. Few of these are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, as might be anticipated from the 
nature of the rocks. There are, however, some on the 
Flaminian road, and one verj* remarkable instance is to 
be seen in the garden of the monasterj' of Falazzola, on 
the edge of the Alban lake.* TJie rock-hewn tombs of' 
Petra, once a much-frequented Roman .station, present 
most e.':tra\‘agant instances of the Roman misapplication 
of columnar arclutccture. Tlie /afades of thc^c tombs 
e.'cquisitely cut in rose-coloured sandstone, consist of a 
crowded medley of meaningles.s columns, half-columns, 
pilasters with cun ed or truncated entablaturtLs and pedi- 
ments Similar to iho>c found »n the Pantheon and in the 
still existing ruins of the c.astem licmicyclc of Trajan's 
Forum 

Far more charactcnsiic of the Roman national taste 
in architecture arc the huge C3-lindricaI masses of stone- 
work based upon square platforms oC which the mausolca 
of Augustus and Hadrian in Rome, and the tombs of 
C.x-cilia iMetella on the .^ppian Waj- .and of PJautiiis on 
the bridge over the Anio at Tibur, arc llic most con- 
spicuous examples. The ponderous walls of these massi\-c 


Nit>b), f yj’gfs*', tom. H p 125. 
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and indestructible tnar\'ck of inasonf)' were essentially 
Koman ; but there the originality of their constniction 
ends. We find, again, a .strange combination of Orien- 
talism with HeUenisna in their outer decorative dress. 
The Mausoleum of Augustus was covered with terraces 
and trees in imitation of the Temple of Ildus .it Habylon, 
and the Mausoleum of Iladn.in was dressed up with the 
usual shew array of pil.istcrs, columns, and statues.' 

Among the architectural decorations of Rome must 
also be reckoned the great colonnades of the Campus 
Martius* and the arcades of the fora and streets. The 
colonnades were built in the Greek fashion, with horizontal 
•architraves of marble, and in s«>mc of them great mag- 
nificence was doubtless displayed. The arcades which 
were built by Nero along tlic principal streets were, on 
the contrary, constructed on piers, supporting arches and 
vaults of brickwork or concrete. They were -.pccimcns 
of the genuine Roman architecture m its unadorned 
simplicity and practical utility, for they scr\-cd the double 
purpose of shelter from the sun and rain, and also of 


‘ Tor the Mau«o 2 eum of Augustus, see R. and C ebap xiii. pp, 343, 
344; the Mausoleum of Hadrian, J! ttnd C. chap. xi. p 272. The 
planting of trees upon a sepulchral tumulus is mentioned m Homer. 
II. vi. 419 

» * See R. and C. chap. m«. pp 309, 316, 319, 331 
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j;ivin" assistance in case of fire 10 liic upjxrr stories of 
the houses. 

Not onl\* imitation* but actual appropriation of the 
decorative works of Greece and other countries helped 
to adorn the streets and fora, the 'public build/Ofjs and 
arcades of Rome. The walls of their halls and temples 
were hung w iih the pictures of Zeuxis, Timanthus, Apelles, 
Aristidci, and the other great masters of Grecian painting,’ 
and filled with statues in bronze, ivorj’, and marble brought 
from Athens and Corinth* Of all the foreign arcliitcctural 


‘ Phn Nfl xxxv § 60-150, gixes a long account s Rochettc, 

J'einlures Aiitigiut 

* Preller, Reg. p. 331, gnes from the Breviarlum the following 
enumeration : twenty-two colossal equestrian statues, like that of 
Marcus Aurelius cn the Capitol , eighty gilt statues of gods, like that 
of the Capiloline Jupiter , se»cnty-four hory statues, like that of 
Minerva m the Forum of Augustus; 3,785 bronre statues In the 
time of the Republic most of the statues stood in the Forum and 
Area Capitolina, but there were also collections in the Temple of 
Honour and Virtue, of Marcellus, in the colonnade of Metellus, and 
in the Atrium Libertalis of Asinius PoUio Augustus and Agnppa 
ornamented ."ill the corners of the streets, the public fountains, the 
porticoes, parks, therma?, and theatres with works of art. At .a 
later time the Forum Ulpium was filled with statues of celebrated 
personages; and Alexander Seienis is particularly mentioned as 
having taken great pains in the erection of sucli monuments Many 
of the great works of art were carried away to Constantinople ; but 
Cassiodorus speaks of a large number — especially of bronre statues — 
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ornaments collected in Rome, perhaps the most conspicuous 
were the Egj'ptian obelisks of syenite, which tlic emperors 
brought from the East and erected in the spinze of the 
Circi. . The Curiosum and' Notitia mention only six of 
these, but the remains of eleven have been found at 
Rome.^ In Egypt obelisks were always used in pairs, 
and erected at the entrance of the great temple portals, 
close to other gigantic monuments of nearly the same size 
and height. The two obelisks set in front of the great 
temple at Karnak overtopped the portico but littlCj and 
were in such a position suitably and naturally placed.* 
But the Romans, viewing them only as trophies of their 
vast Imperial dominion, cared but little to render them 
effective by placing them in appropriate situations. The 
Mausoleum of Augustus was indeed decorated in the 
true Egyptian style, wUh a pair of these monoliths at 
the portal, but in general they were not placed near 
anything of equal height, and presented nearly as forlorn 

as still rem.iming' in Tlieodonc’s time The final robbery was com- 
mitted in the seventh century, when Constans 11 . carried the greater 
part of the Roman works of art to Constantinople. 

* Zoega, Dc ObcUscis, cap. iv. Besides those at Rome, obelisks 
brought by the Romans have been found at CQnsta.nUaQple, Cataoa, 
Arclatc, Velletri, and Denevento, and at Wansted, in England. 

* See Reber, Cesch tier Baulunst, p. 167 ; Fergusson, Arc/i. 
^ vol. i. p. loS. 
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.nncl naked an appearance as those in the modern squares 
of Rome.* 

In proportion, however, as the architectural taste of 
{!ic Romans deteriorated, their cnj^inccrinff skill icemed 
to jjrow. In the employment of the arch in great works 
of engineering skill, and in the dcv’clopmcnt of its useful 
capabilities, tlic Romans have been the great teachers of 
the world. Neither the Assyrians nor the Ivgj’ptians, to 
whom the principle of the arcli, both round and pointed, 
was well known, employed it except on a very moderate 
scale, and that chiefly in subterranean works.* Nor was 
the arch often used tn any of the sacred buildings at Rome 
except in the interior A superstitious dread of offending 
the deities by altenng the form of their temples was quite 
sufficient to prevent any improvement in that department 
of architecture t-o long as Pag.inism lasted ; and ev-en if 
this difficulty could have bwn got over, the Romans had 
no notion of making an arch ornamental as well as useful. 
But the increasing numbere of the Roman people, their 
gregarious habits, the necessity under the emperors for 


, The mediaval name forobefjsfcs was aguli.-c faculeus). Besides 
those mentioned m the Cunosiun, there was one in the gardens of 
S.illitst another in the Circos of Maxentius, another m tiic Circus 
pf ItcKoS.iha5us, and another in the Iseum and Serapeum in the 
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providing amu’^cmcnt and excitement on a large scale, 
and the pre-eminently practical genius of tlic race, soon 
produced their natural c’fTccts upon the national buildings. 
The Hellenic forms of public buildings, which .sufficed 
for petty towns like Athens, or Corinth, or Ephesus, were 
totally inadequate to the conditions required in the 
metropolis of the world. 

The population of Athens was probably less than 
200,000,^ while that of Rome was at least 1,000,000.2 
To afford room for the vast assemblies of people who 
would naturally meet in the public halls of so large a 
city the columnar structures of the Greeks were insuf- 
ficient. Height, it was true, might have been obtained 
in their buildings by employing shafts of colossal dimen- 
sions; but then the difficulty of supporting the roof 
naturally arose. If the columns were placed so close 
together, as to allow the old short horizontal architraves 
of stone to be laid from the top of one capital to the 
next, a forest of great columns crowded together, such 
as the temple at Karnak contains, would have been the 
result ; and this would have ill suited the gregarious habits 
of the Romans. 


* Bockh, Economy, chap. \ii. p. 58. 

* See Merivale, vol. iv. chap. i]. ; Durcau de la Malle in the 
M/moires <lc I'Acatfi'mte tfes Inscr. 1S25. 




the ordinarj' rooms in houses to the vast halls of the 
public edifices. The ruins on the 1‘alatmc hill, the great 
Basilica of Constantine, and the Therma; of Caracalla 
and Diocletian -stiVf shew, m tfteir huge %-aai’ts arre/ masses 
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of concrete, the mechanical skill of the Koman architects. 
Three remaining archc-> of the Basilica of Constantine arc 
Ki.-cty-cight feet in span, and eighty feet in height from 
the ground ; and the \*aultcd concrete roof of the nave 
was eighty feet in span, and one hundred and fifteen 
feet 'in height.' They dcliglucd in forming the most 
varied and novel combinations by crossing their vaults 
in different directions, by forming domes and scmi-dome.s, 
and by introducing the concrete into cvci^' part of their 
buildings. The dome of the 1‘anlhcon shows at how 
early a period under Augustus they had carried the 
mechanical art of cupola budding to the perfection of 
solidity and durability. With all their wonderful skill 
in brickwork, and in the construction of walls, arches, 
and x'aultcd roofs, there remained a stiffness and inHe.vi- 
bility in the forms they employed. i\hich showed an 
inability to diverge from their received models. As in 
the mouldings of their decorative work they had confined 
themselves to arcs of the circle only, excluding the other 
curv’es employed by the Greeks, s>o in their arches they 


* Tlie roof of llie Dinbitonum was llie lirgest m Rome, but it 
was constructed of wood. It was pulled down because it was not 
considered s.afc. Some of the beams were loo feet in length. Flat 
roofs of timber cannot usually be made more tlian twenty-five feet 
wide with safety. Fergusson, /frfA. toI i. p 158 

R 
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Somctjmci the pieces of whidi the facing- was made were 
irregularly placed, .so as to present the appearance of 
pol>‘gona1 masonrj- ; and this seems to Ime been preferred, 
in many cases from the greater solidity of the joints u-hen 
irregular. The appearance was not much considered, as 
such \vall3 were frequently covered with stucco. 

Manv concrete walls were faced with regular courses 
of bricks instead of these bits of stone ; and in some we 
find the facing of opus reticulatum combined wiUi courses 
of bricks, giving a sort of panel-work appe.arance to the 
wall ; and in otlier and inter buddings, as the Circus of 
Maxentius, the brickwork is alternated with rough facings 
of brick-shaped tufa stones. The regular brickwork walls 
of the time of the early emperors are the most skilfully 
constructed.^ The bricks used In them are fiat hke tiles, 
and the joints most carefully fitted with a thin lajer of 
mortar. A more negligent stj Ic is found in the buildings 
of the Middle Empire ; the bricks became thicker, and 
the mortar less e>-enly and compactly laid- It followed. 

1 jjynsen, \ol i p 1S9. The brickwork of the 

first centur}' was the best. /Iftcr the Antonioc era « dctenomiecf. 

2 Ciampitii O’’ different kinds of ranstruction used .it different 

epochs (Pelet, VAmphuh/otre de A iuus, p 59) sa) s “ I niuri fatti .i 
pjgfyc quadritle it tempo degh ttruschi, ! imxrti> rdicohtto 

,1 principio della Romana repuldica, il ctrt^ il fior della 

stessa, d aUfmante cen /atenao il dedmare delli ^ 
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naturally enough, when the great development of Roman 
building took place under the emperors, that conveniently 
Mtuated beds of clay and brick-kilns became very dasirablc 
property, and that the excellences of various kinds of 
bricks were compared, and the bricks of certain kilns 
preferred. Partly from this reason, and partly in order 
to preser\-e a record of the date of a building, the larger 
bricks were stamped with the name of the proprietor of 
the kiln, and sometimes with the names of the consuls 
of the year. Large numbers of these stamps (bolli) 
bat-e been collected and Illustrated by the Roman anti- 
quaries.' The names found upon them include those of 
persons of high and even imperial rank, who owned 
kilns in the neighbourhood of Rome. The core and 
main body of the great Imperial buildings always con- 
sisted of concrete, with brick, or tufa, or marble facings ; 

ruedcsima ; il hxterisio i tempi d’Augusto ct degli imperalon sequent! 
sino air anno 200 dell’ era volgare ; cd «/ laUrizto altcrnante a strati dt 
fi'/o i tempi di Gallicno e tulto il decimar dell’ Inipero ; selce, crosU 
di marmo, c inattont 1 tempi d> Theodonco ; il fumiiltuano 
ctmenio quei di Bclisario ; 1 quadnlatcri bislun,^la dt tofo c malloni 
I giomi di Carlo Magno sino al ijooo, del qual cpoca degenero la 
consinitione dei mun in opera tumultoana e cemento c continua sino 
al tempi presenti " 

‘ Sec Becker and Marqwardt, WM. v. i,p. 167. The fighn.-c 
Boiniiiana;, August.ma’, CammanaJ.TercTman.c, FuUiana:, are among 
the most conspicuous 






the ordinar>’ rooms m houses to the vast halls of the 
public edifices. The rums on the Palatine hill, the great 
Basilica of Constantine, and the Thermo? of Caracalla 
and Diocletian still show, in their huge \-aults and masses 
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of concrete, the mechanical skill of the Roman architects. 
Tlircc remaining arches of the llasiJIca of Constantine arc 
sixty-eight feet in span, and eighty feet in height from 
llic ground ; and the vaulted concrete roof of tlic nave 
was cightj' feet in span, and one hundred and fifteen 
feet 'in height.* They delighted in forming the most 
varied and novel combinations by crossing their I'aults 
in dificrent directions, by forming domes and semi-domes, 
and by introducing the concrete into every part of their 
buildings. The dome of the 1‘anthcon shows at Jtow 
early a period under Augustus they had carried the 
mechanical art of cu{X>}a budding to the perfection of 
solidity and durability. With all their wonderful skill 
in brickwork, and in the construction of walls, arches, 
and vaulted roofs, there remained a stiffness and inllexi- 
bility in the forms they employed, which showed an 
inability to diverge from their received models. As in 
the mouldings of their decorative work they had confined 
themselves to arcs of the circle only, excluding the other 
curves employed by the Greeks, so in their arches they 


* Tlic roof of the Dinbitonum was the largest in Rome, but jt 
was constructed of wood. It was pulled down because it was not 
considered safe. Some of the beams were too feet in length. Flat 
roofs of timber cannot usually be made more than twenty-five feet 
wide with safety Fergusson, vol u p. 15S. 
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made use of tlie semicircle only, thus sacrificing variety 
to solidity. And while skill in engineering w’orks and 
mechanical contrirance made rapid advances among them, 
the genius to imagine and power to adapt new ornamental 
additions in harmony with the nciv structural forms seemed 
to be entirely wanting. Unable quite to shake off their 
Greek fetters, they still sometimes covered up their archei> 
with horizontal entablatures and pediments, and a mask 
of marble devices, in no way connected with the real 
parts of the building they concealed. 

A prodigious display of constructive cnerg>’ followed 
the adoption of the new features in their architecture. 
Not only Italy itself, but the provinces of the remotest 
west and east, were cos’crod with huge engineering under- 
takings, in the shape of aqueducts, bridges, viaducts, 
amphitlicatres, basilicas, and therm.x*. Under Traj.an and 
Hadrian the rage for building reached its height. The 
Ulpian Forum, for uhich a space was cleared betneen 
the Quinnal and Capitohne nearly equal to the area of 
the other three Imperial fora in Koine, was long one of 
the wonders of tlic world : 

V’erum cum ad Trajani fonunsenisset (Constantius) singuhrem 
omm c3«!o iiniciuiatn, ut opmamur, ctiatn minimum mSi.ensy'nc 
mirabilcin, luerebat aiinniius, per giganteos contextus cirrnmfercns 
mcntein, rchiit inedabilcs, nec nirju* moitalibus ndpetendns (divit) 
—Atnrn. Marc. x\i. lo. 
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And the Villa of Hadrian, near Tlbur, occupied the space 
of an ordinary Italian town, eight miles in circuit, and 
contained within itself a circus, three theatres, huge 
thermar, an imitation of the Vale of Tempo, of Tartarus, 
and of the Klysian fields.* All these, to judge by the 
remains, were rather remarkable for their colossal size 
and for the imperial grandeur and force they expressed, 
than for their beauty of proportion or design. The 
Romans were in fact rather engineers than architect'*, 
and tliroughout their buildings they made elegance of 
appearance entirely subservient to practical utility. 

Among the buildings appropriated to the public 
service at Rome, none were more important than 
the Basilicaj. Although their name is Greek,* yet 
they were essentially a Roman creation, and were 
used for practical purposes peculiarly Roman. — the ad- 
ministration of law, and the transaction of merchants’ 
business. Historically, considerable interest attaches to 
them from their connection with the first Christian 
Cliurches. The name of Basilica was applied by the 
Romans equally to all large buildings intended for the 


’ See R and C. chap xiv. 

* In Stat Silv. 1. 30, the Basilica of Paulhis is called 
At laterum passus hmc Jnha tecta tuentiir 
Illmc bclhgeri subhmis regia Paulli. 
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made use of the hcmicirclc only, thus sacrificinjj variety 
to solidity. And while skill in engineering works and 
mechanical contri^-ance made rapid advances among them, 
the genius to imagine and power to adapt new ornamental 
additions in harmony with the new structural forms scemeti 
to be entirely wanting. Unable quite to shake off their 
Greek fetters, they still sometimes covered up their arches 
with horizontal entablatures and pediments, and a mask 
of marble devices, in no way connected with the real 
parts of the building they concealed. 

A prodigious display of constnictivc cnergj* followed 
the adoption of the new' features m their architecture. 
Xot only Italy itself, but the provinces of the remotest 
west and cast, were cor-ered with huge engineering under- 
takings, in the shape of aqueducts, bridges, \iaducts, 
amphitheatres, basilicas, and thermre. Under Trajan and 
Hadrian the rage for building reached its height The 
Ulpian Forum, for which a space was cleared between 
the Quirinal and Capitoline nearly equal to the area of 
the other three Imperial fora in Rome, was long one of 
the wonders of the world: 

Venim cum ad Trajani forum vemsset (Constantius) singul.arem sub 
omm cado struauram, ut opmamur, «iam minimum ad«eiisione 
mirabilem, haerebat aitonitus, per giganteos conte\tus circumferens 
mentem,rdatu ineffabiles, nec rnrsns moitalibus adpetendos (dixit) 

— Amm. Marc. xvi. lo. 
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And the Villa of Hadrian, near Tibur, occupied the space 
of an ordinarj’ Italian town, eight miles in circuit, and 
contained within itself a circus, three theatres, huge 
thermae, an imitation of the Vale of Tempe, of Tartarus, 
and of the Elysian fields.' All these, to judge by the 
remains, were rather remarkable for their colossal size 
and for the imperial grandeur and force they expressed, 
than for tlieir beauty of proportion or design. The 
Romans Averc in fact rather engineers than architect'', 
and throughout their buildings they made elegance of 
appearance entirely subscrv'ient to practical utilitj’. 

Among the buildings appropriated to the public 
service at Rome, none were more important than 
the Basilicce. Althotigh their name is Greek," yet 
the)’ were essentiall)' a Rom.an creation, and uere 
used for practical purposes peculiarly Roman, — ^the ad- 
ministration of law, and the transaction of merchants’ 
business. Historically, considerable interest attaches to 
them from their connection with the first Christian 
Churches. The name of Basilica was applied by the 
Romans equally to all large buildings intended for the 


' See /^. and C. chap xiv 

' j*iT ^Vlrr. r. nWiStenta oi'fauiVus is calTecf n-p'. 
At laterum passus hmc Julia tecta tuentur 
Itlinc bclliscTi sublimis r^ja PaulJj. 
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made use of the bcmicirclc only, thus sacrificing rariety 
to solidity. And vhile skill in engineering works and 
mechanical contrivance made rapid advances among them, 
the genius to imagine and power to adapt new ornamental 
additions in harmony udth the new .structural forms seemed 
to be entirely wanting. Unable quite to shake off their 
Greek fetters, they still sometimes covered up their arches 
with horizontal entablatures and pediments, and a mask 
of marble devices, m no way connected with the real 
parts of the building they concealed. 

A prodigious display of constructive cnergj- followed 
the adoption of the new features m their architecture. 
Not only Italy itself, but the provinces of the remotest 
w'est and east, were covered with liuge engineering under- 
takings, in the shape of aqueducts, bridges, viaducts, 
amphitheatres, basilicas, and thermre. Under Trajan and 
Hadrian the rage for building reached its height. The 
Ulpian Forum, for which a space was cleared between 
the Ouirinal and Capitoline nearly equal to the area of 
the other three Imperial fora in Rome, was long one of 
the wonders of the world: 

Verum cum ad Tr.-ijani foniin venisset (Constantius) singpularem sub , 
otnni caelo smictuiam, ui opmamor, etiam minimum adsensionc 
mirabilem, haerebat attonitus, per giganteos contextus circumferens 
mentem, relatu meffabiles, nec nirsns mortalibus adpetendos (dhit-) 

— Amm. Marc. \vi. lo. 
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Other differences of form arc to be found in the 
ancient Italian basilica?,' nhich she«' that the shape of 
such buildings depended upon the space to be occupied 
and upon the taste of the architect, and w’as not regu- 
lated by any strict rules of construction. None of them 
were, it is probable, \t?ry ornamental buildings, and 
certainly that one of rvhich we have the most relics left, 
the great Basilica of Constantine, was rather a stupendous 
exhibition of mechanical skill than a building with any 
pretence to beauty of form. The interior was, it is 
true, ornamented with colossal columns and marble 
.sculpture, and tlic monotony of the huge vaulted roof 
reheved by cofiers and rosettes, but the c.xtcrior was 
verj' ungainly and heavy in appearance, W'c find in it 
three naves, the central one higher than the rest, and so 
arranged that, whether the building was entered from the 
side next the Sacra Via or from that next to the Temple 
of Venus and Rome, it presented a triple division of the 
interior, with an apse at the end of each central division 
opposite to the entrance.* It is perhaps due to the 
protection of the ma*-Mvc arches of the roof (which at 
the present d.ay support a large kitchen garden) that 

‘ In the basilicas at Prrneste and Aquinum there is a singfe nave 
nnl>. IJirt, Gesch. tier liMiuntt, lu p. 222, Sec J\. itn.i C. cliap. xu. 

’ See K. •vui C. chap \m p. |66. 
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the four sides. There is no trace of columns having 
been used, but tiie arcades were supported by solid piers 
of masonry with pilasters, and resembled the arcades 
underneath the seats of the Coliseum. Nor was there 
any apse in the Julian Basilica, a part which is usually 
considered characteristic of this class of building. 

Vitruvius gives a description of a basilica built by him- 
self at Fanum (Fano) in Umbria. In this building one 
of the longer sides formed the front facing the forum, 
a'» m the Basilica Julia, but it differed in having a semi- 
circular tribunal on the other longer side, with a Temple 
of Augustus attached to it. From Vitruvius’s description 
It appears that the Roman architects allowed themselves 
great freedom as to the arrangements of their buildings, 
and did not by any means rigidly adhere to one type. 

The basilica at Pompeii is an oblong, with one of the 
shorter sides turned towards the forum, and has in front 
a chalcidium or portico. There is no apse, but a raised 
square platform served as the tribunal. In the great 
Uipian Basilica there were four naves divided by rows 
of columns, and two tribunals, or semicircular apses, in 
the shorter sides of the oblong.* 


' See A* and C. chap vu p 144, and plan of ibe Fora of the 
Emperors. 
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running round it, and it is flanked by the columns of 
the basilica on one side, and by those of the Temple 
of Hadrian on the other. There was a corresponding 
building on the other side of the small square court in 
which the pillar stood ; and in one of these was the 
Greek, and in the other the Latin library. This mode 
of division into two departments, connected by an atrium 
ornamented with the busts and statues of famous literary 
men, seems to have been the usual foim of Roman 
public h'faran’es.^ The library at the Porticus Octavia: 
was probably a double building.- 

The facilities for public traffic between the different 
parts of Rome were long neglected, and the streets 
having been rebuilt, after the Gallic conflagration, without 
a regular plan, must have been crooked and inconvenient. 
But as soon as the nation found itself in possession of funds 
available for works of public utility, the streets, roads, 
and bridges were taken in hand, and methods of con- 
struction adopted, the solidity and massive strength of 
which was as unrivalled as that of the Roman masonry.* 


' See /i. and C chap viL p. 146, and the Plan of the rorum Trajani. 
Prcller, Reg. p. 2^o.^ 

® See R. and C. chap. xiii. p. 310. 

* Strabo, V p. 235. Tolls were taken on paved roads for repairs 
• Rtili. d’/ns/. 1845, p. 132 ; 18I47, p. 174. 
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this basilica has so long survived its contemporaries 
most of which had timbered roofs, and «ere therefore 
liable to destruction by firci 
Several buildings were erected by the Emperors for 
purpose of preserving the large collections of manu- 
scripts. The Library of Asinius Pollio was the fii>t 
public library at Rome, but we know nothing of its sire 
or architectural arrangements.* The famous I'aiatinc 
Librarj of Augustus seems to have been connected 
with the Temple of the Palatine Apollo by a colonnade. 

d was itself a large hall capable of containing a coto'iwl 
tatue of Apollo. Whether the poetical descriptions of 
Propertius and Ovid apply to the library building itself. 

to the Temple of Apollo, or to the colonnades attached 
to them, is not ccrt.iin.* 

■non more about the plan of the Library orTraj.in. 
which formed a part of the group of buildings surrounding 
forum. One side of it is represented on the Capitoline 
• P * a rectangular building, standing to the north of 
1 1 C eastern tribune The interior has a row of column^ 


See I*rcl!er, A're n -m t . 

bvtlieR^,„ ^ ^"*niy*e»Sht libraries .sre c.ililos'icil 

) me KesioMries .-iml Mirabil.a 

* A recitaiion-rcK>m , i 

Libfari' P..,1 . ’ ‘ pericxl attached to the P.ilatine 

rl-.ee lonh.cl, 

.■'■lu..., i| 
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running round it, and it is flanked by the columns of 
the basilica on one side, and by those of the Temple 
of Hadrian on the other. There was a corresponding 
building on the other side of the small square court in 
%\hich the pillar stood; and in one of these was the 
Greek, and in the other the Latin library. This mode 
of division into two departments, connected by an atrium 
ornamented with the busts and statues of famous literary 
men, seems to have been the usual form of Roman 
public libraries.^ The library at the Porticus Octavim 
was probably a double building.^ 

The facilities for public traffic between the different 
parts of Rome were long neglected, and the streets 
having been rebuilt, after the Gallic conflagration, without 
a regular plan, must have been crooked and inconvenient. 
But as soon as tlic nation found itself in possession of funds 
available for works of public utility, the streets, road's, 
and bridges were taken in hand, and methods of con- 
struction adopted, the solidity and massive strength of 
"hich was as unrivalled as that of the Roman masonry.* 

‘ vii.p.i46,andtheri.inoflherormnTrajani. 

Prcllcr, p. 220 .. 

* See R. and C. chap. ViiL p. 3 ra 

Sir.ibo, p. 2j-_ Tolls %«te taken on pa\ecl roads for repairs. 
• ^"//•'^/«V.,845.p..32;,847,p.I74. 
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walls, for resisting too sudden a flow of M-atcr, and also bj' 
a piscina limaria for the deposit of mud and refuse. At 
the other end, where the water issues from the tunnel, is a 
large resen’oir, whence the waterwas distributed in dinerent 
directions for irrigation.’ The principle of the arch was 
evidently known to those who made this tunnel, and it is 
probable that it was bored under the direction of Greek 
engineers .sent in consequence of the Delphic oracular 
response which ordered the work to be undertaken. At 
all events, the Greeks, from the formation of their own 
hills and lakes, were ucll acquainted with this kind of 
tunnel-work. 

Hut perhaps the most difiiculi undertaking of the kind 
tint Roman cnergj' ever carricti out was the tunnel of the 
I'ucinc lake, made by Cl.aiiJiU' in order to reclaim the 
neighbouring district from the water 

Tc nemus An-uttne \itrei tc Fucimisunrts 
Tc IkihkIi flevcre Lirus. ./« 759 

This is a far longer tunnel th.m the Alban, being ne.irly 
three Kngli'h miles in length, nineteen feet high, .and nine 
feet in width. It was cut through the InnI limestone rock 
of Monte Salsiann, which riMss i,C3Co feel abotc the Icsxl 

' See A’. than >it 15- 
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of the lake, and gave the water of the lake an outlet Into 
the Liris.^ 

Inter maxime memoranda equidem dtixerim montem per- 

fossum ad lacum Fucinura emittendum. — Plin. A’’.//, xxwi. 124. 

To the same class as these tunnels belonged also the 
great cloacre of Rome, which not only serv’cd as outlets to 
carry off the superfluous rain-water and sewage of the city, 
but also to drain off the enormous quantity of water daily 
poured into Rome by the aqueducts, which must have 
increased the volume of the Tiber to' an appreciable 
degree.® 

Vos milu quae Latium septenaque culmma n}mph3e 
Incolitis Tibrimque novis attollitis undis * 

Stat. Stlv i 5 24. 

Some of these great archwaj's, no doubt, lie buried 
under the rubbish of modern Rome. The only t\\’o large 


* Fabretti’s treatise, De Einissanti Futini, is most complete • 
Rome, i6Sj. Kramer, Ai/r/'w/- iw See. Berlin, 1839, 

• In Frontinus’ time the wiV/e aqueducts supplied 15,000 quinana; 
or pipes, an inch .and a quarter in diameter. The three aqueducts 
now remaining, the Aqua Vergine (Virgo), the Aqua Paola (Aurelia), 
and the Felice (Claudia), pour 20485,100 cubic feet of water into 
Rome dail) . In the time of Procopius there were fourteen aqueducts. 

’ You must tell me, you Nymphs who go through Latium to the 
se\en hills, and raise the lesel of the Tiber with fresh waters. , 
(S. ar.d C pp It, 24 ) 
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walls, for resisting too sudden a flow of water, and also b)' 
a piscina limaria for the deposit of mud and refuse. At 
the other end, where the water issues from the tunnel, is a 
large rescia'oir, whence thewatcrwas distributed in difiercnt 
directions for irrigation.’ The principle of the arch was 
evidently known to those uho made this tunnel, and it is 
probable that it u'as bored under the direction of Greek 
engineers sent in consequence of the Delphic oracular 
response which ordered the work to be undertaken. At 
all events, the Greeks, from the formation of their oun 
hills and lakes, were well acquainted with this kind of 
tunnel-«ork. 

Hut perhaps the most difficult undertaking of the kind 
that Roman cnergj’ csTr carried out was the tunnel of the 
I'ucinc lake, made by Claudius in order to reclaim tiic 
neighbouring district from the w.atcr. 

Tc nemus An^ihae litres (c Fiiciniis uncla 
Tc liquid) floxrc Licvs-— .f.> \ni. 759 

This is a far longer tunnel than the Alban, being ncarh 
three English miles in length, nineteen feet high, and nir 
feet in width. It nas cut through the liard limestone n 
of Monte S.alviano, Mhich rises i/xo feet alwvc the I 


• n.iHMtC.-sViaji -SiV. f yt'- 
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of the lake, and gave the water of the lake an outlet into 
the Liris.* 

Inter maxime memoranda equidem duxerim montem per- 

fossum ad lacum Fucinum emittendum.— Plin. NM. wwi. 124. 

To the same class as these tunnels belonged also the 
great cloacsc of Rome, which not only served as outlets to 
carrj' off the superfluous rain-u'atcr and sou age of the city, 
but also to drain off the enormous quantity of water daily 
poured into Rome by the aqueducts, which must have 
increased the volume of the Tiber to’ an appreciable 
degree.® 

V08 mihi quae Latium sepienaque culmina nyinphae 
Incolitis Tibrimque novis attollitis undis * 

Stat. Stlv. i. 5 24 

Some of these great archways, no doubt, lie buried 
under ttwi rubbish of modern Rome. The only two large 


‘ Fabrettj’s treatise, Be Emissano Fttani^ is most complete: 
Rome, 16S3 Fuaner ins. See : Berlin, 1839. 

• In Frontinus’ time the nine aqueducts supplied !3,<x>o quinaris 
or pipes, an inch and a quarter in diameter. The three aqueducts 
now remaining, the Aqua Vergm© (\'irgo), the Aqua Paola (Aurelia) 
and the Felice (Claudia), poor 20485,100 cubic feet of water into' 
Rome daiK . In the time of Procopius there were fourteen aqueducts. 

■ Yt>» ramt Ml me, you Nj-mphs «ho go through Latium to the 
seren Mis, and ratje the leiel ot the Tiber inth fresh rvaters 
(ff. eind C pp 11, 24) 

S 
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explanation of the reason whj'- all these lofty arches were 
built for a purpose whicli could have been equally ser\t:d 
by subterranean pipes is satisfhetorj’, except that of 
Fabrctti, who remarks, in noticing the strange course of 
the Aqua Alexandrina, that a reason may be found for 
this apparent waste of labour in the magnificent appear- 
ance of such structures as these aqueducts the arches of 
which are frequently not less than scvcntj’ feet in 
height.^ 

tjufcl loqiior acriA pcndenJcs fnrnice rivns, 

Qua M'< unbrifcras tollcrct ins aquas ’ 

Riuilius Nmti f, 97 

The popularity gaincil by alTording so mucli cinpJo>’* 
ment, and the need of work for the host of slav’cs must 
be reckoned. The arches arc often taken across a 
^•allct’ in preference to an obviously shorter and more level 
courhc, apparcntlj’ for the m>1c purpose of carrjdng an 
archway across which might be conspicuous.' 


‘ Fabretti, Di" Rome, 175s, p 11 It appears from Vitru* 

Iib \nii. clnp. 7, ihai Roman aqueducts were sometime* matic with 
lenden or eirtlien pipes. Purius aulem aquie fiunt cenenbu* tnbiii, 
rivis per canites sirurtiles, aut listuh* plumbcts, «eu lubulis ficlihbii* 
— Vitruv. sill 7. I (f.', 1. Plinj, xxxi. 5 57 i reeojmsc* the principle 
tint w.atcr wiJl find its lesel in a pipe. Quim {.iquam) tiir^cre m 
subhrne opus fuerit plumbo srniat. «ubtt altiUxJmeri exnrtus »m — 
I'hn. A’. U XTxi 0, I s; 
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Ihc saine fondness for aisplay kd the emperors, nt the 
laces ^vhcre the line of their aqueducts crossed the 
■ublic roads Icadltig out of Rome, to creel a 'tcom!rir>- 
:ind of triumphal arch, upon which an inscription mi;;hl 
oc placed, Tccording the name and titles of the builder 
and of the successive restorers of lire aqueducts,’ At 
the Torta Mai'tjiore and the I’oria S. l.orenro sprc«ncn‘- 
of these commemorative archways arc to be seen,* and 
above them the spccus.or the channel in v.hich die tester 
flowed was placed. These channels arc alKuit three or 
four feet wide and seven or eight feet high, so as to allow 
a man easily to walk along them for the purj><}'e r>f 
clearing a^say the sediment which rapidly accumulated 
The whole breadth of the arcade was generally from ten 
to twelve feet. At intcr\'als along the sppcus were sent 
holes large enough to admit a man’s body, and at tlu* 
sources of the aqueduct and also at certain <listanecs 
along its course were basins fpiscina* Umaria-) in v.hich 
the earthy deposit was allowed to settle, Then- were, 
besides these piscina:, considerable rt;«erv'oir» f^c.'ntrlla; 

' Tlic Toni du. Gaulwjw: V-wsm-, vs Vwt V>vs\ tviant «.t 

ibe grandeur and simidicty of Uomin Imildings when fl t>y 

Greclc columns and pilasters. Sec CJerisstaH, AnWjiilUi dc la 1 'fancf 
P *27. ’ 

« • » See woodcuts in R. a»d C. chap. v. pp, 63, dj. * 
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here and there, to keep stores of water either for Irriga- 
tion or for anj’ sudden emergencj'. The reser\-oIr called 
the Sette Sale at Rome, on the EsquIIIne,^ Is still nvll 
preserved ; and a more remarkable building of the kind 
is to be seen at Alisenum, u'liere a supply* of trater ■n-as 
kept for the Roman fleet stationed there. 

The aqueducts supplied many ornamental cisterns and 
fountains in Rome. The cisterns and wells were frequently 
surrounded with a circular marble edging decorated tvith 
bas-reliefs, specimens of which may be seen in the Roman 
museums, or thej* were protected bj’ a round monoptcral 
building ^\ith a cupola.* 

The only mined fountain which now remains t» situ at 
Rome is the i^feta Sudans ;* and not a trace is left of its 
marble casing, which was probably \-er>* splendid. But 
the museums of Rome contain numerous stone basins of 
porphjt^', granite, basalt, alabaster, marble, and breccia, 
which show the amount of cost and labour expended on 
such ornamental works. A beautiful httic house fountain 
is prcser\-cd in the Capitolinc Museum, formed in the 
shape of a tripod, in the centre of which a hollow column 


' ard C. chap. oc. p. 23?- 

* See I’r«!ler, /xf^ert/r., p loS, who gnes a namber of interesting 
details about the lacus and nympfaxa of Kotne. 

R.andC chap siii. pp 170^237 
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throws tip a jet of water, which, failing into the basin, 

U carried away through the legs of the tripod.^ 

Other large public fountains w'crc made in the shape 
of cascades, like the modern Fontana Trevi. The mins 
of one of these, called “The Trophies of Sfarius, were 
preserved on the Esquiiine. The front of this consisted 
of two raised ledges, upon which the water flowed from 
the resemoir behind by six or seven openings, and fell 
into a basin. The upper part was ornamented with a 
large niche for sculpture in the centre, and two arched 
openings at the >. 11105 , in which the so-called trophies of 
Marius, now placed on the ascent to the Capitol, stood." 

The castclla of the aqueducts were also frequently 
rendered ornamental by marble decorations and statues 
Pliny tells us that Agrippa alone, when /Edile, constructed 
at Rome no less than “seven hundred cisterns, fifty jets 
of water, and one hundred and thirty castclla, which he 
decorated with three hundred marble and bronze statues, 
and four hundred marble columns.” 

* Sec Jordan in Ann dclP Inst. iSdy, p. 398. M. Jordan con- 
jectures iliat tlie stars engrared on the Pianta Capitolina represent 
putealia and fountains. There is one in the guard-house of the 
n^iJfs, hieiy cycavated, of tbh star shape. See BeJJori s "Pianta " 
cap. IX. 5, m G$cn'. This. Several beautiful house fountains are 
presen-ed at Pompeii. See Dyer’s Pomfm, pp. S7-90, 385. 

• ' Sec A’ and C. chap. iv. p. 227. • 
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Besides the Castra Pnetoriana.^ A\hich were built by 
Tiberius, some other permanent camps in Rome deserve 
a passing notice among the principal public buildings. 
These ucre the Castra Peregrina on the Carlian, the Castra 
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scale of the common balnea: \rith the Greek gj-mn.isia-* 
Their usual farm n-as that of a large quadrangular space, 
t!ie sides of u-hich were formed b>' x'ariouj, porticoes 
exedr®, and even theatres for g>-mnasUc and litcnirj' 
exercises, and in the centre of which stood a block of 
buildings containing the bath rooms and spacious hails 
for undergoing the complicated process of the Roman 
\\-arm bath. 

La>acra m modum proMnciarum exstructa — Amin. Marc. xvi. lo. 

The area covered by the whole group of buildings was 
in many cases, x'crj* targe. The court of the Raths of 
Caracalla inclosed a space of 1,150 feet on each side, with 
cur\nlinear projections on two sides. The central mass 
of building wa>i a rectangle, 750 feet by 3S0, cor-cring an 
arc.-i equal to that occupied by the English Houses of 
Parliament together with Westminster Hall ; and the 
laigest hall, which St. Gcoigc's Hall at Liverpool re- 
sembles xtr)- much, was 170 feet in length, S2 fcxrt in 


• nie older thcmi.r .xrc sometimes catted “gjmnKia 
De^lieatisque tbcnnis aique gsmnasio senxlui quoifuc et equili oleum 

prabuit — Suet. AVr. 13. 

e»> anno cledicatuin a Nerone pracbitum'jue oleum 
eiuiti .xc senatiit Cmeea facil-nte — Tac ^Inn. xu. 47. 

>'V T-'‘yiii^Uior . , ititiito* Jle calJc t hi* 

(n-emue) a^Jcomctim.— I) on Cass Lii. zj. 
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width, and T2 o feet in height' It was roofed by inter- 
secting vaults of brickwork in three compartments sup- 
ported by eight huge columns, similar to those now 
.standing in the Thcrmai of Diocletian - (Sta. Maria degli 
Angcli). The other great Imperial therma; of Rome, 
those of Nero, Titus, Domitian, Diocletian, and Constan- 
tine, were probably upon the same plan as the Therma; 
Caracallai. All were built of brick, and the interior was 
decorated with .stucco, mosaics, or- slabs of marble, and 
other ornamental stones. These architectural embellish- 
ments haw in all cases disappeared, uitli the exception 
of the grand granite columns of the great Iiall of Dio- 
cletian's Thermal, and it is therefore impojslblc to say 
uliat was the original appearance they presented. Some 
idea of the effect produced by their stuccoed roofs may 
be gained from the coffers in the roof of the Basilica of 
Constantine, or the Temple of Venus and Rome, or the 
interior of the I’anlhcon.-* It is not likely that the taste 
displayed ui the ornamental work would be faultless, 
since mO'^t prob.ibly the \u!gar low of the Romans for 
costly splendour shewed itself in an exaggerated form 
in these halls of luvurious rccrc.ation , but tlic whole im- 

‘ /f. C. chap IX. p 

• ihiJ ctwp. X pp 254, 25ft, 357. 

’ /{•:</ chap XIII p 166 * 
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presslon derived from groups of building of such colossal 
dimensions must have been one of \'ast Imperial power 
and grandeur. The exterior of the thermre ^vas probably 
verj' plain, and even unsightly, and illustrates the Roman 
tendency to develop the interior of their buildings at the 
expense of the exterior, a tendencj' also to be noted in 
their basilicre. Greek g>*mnasia, on the contrai^-, were 
ornamented on the exterior %vith colonnades and gatewaj's. 
These great therm® were, in fact, in everj- way character- 
istic of Rome. The batlis at Pompeii and other provincial 
towns were merely establishments like the Oriental batlts 
of Constantinople and Damascus at the present day ; but 
the extent of the Roman therm® implies that thousands 
of the inhabitants of Rome spent a large portion of 
their time in the indolent recreations thus provided for 
them. 

Agrippa and Alexander Severus were the principal 
founders of the public balne®, as distinct from thermic. 

Adjccit ipso (\grippa) aedilitatis suae commeraoralione ct Judos 
diebus undesc'taginia facios et gr.atuKa praebila balnea centum 
sepluagint.a quae nunc Romie ad infinitum auxere numerum.— Plin. 

A" H XXXM 15, § 130 

Balnea omnibus regionibux addidit, quae forte non habcb.int, nam 
bndicquc tnulta dicuniur AJexandn — /hsl Aus; Altx Se\' 39, 4 

The were u-.cd «imply bath®, and had none 
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of the Ivixurious accessories attached to them which were 
found in the courts of the great thermre, such as gymnasia, 
cxedrre, and theatres. At Pompeii a tolerably perfect 
balneum is presented, the principal room in which is a 
laconicum, or circular building with a domed roof, and 
the ground-plan of a similar establishment is to be 
found in the Capitoline map under the name Balneum 
Cxsaris. 

There was hardly a town in the Empiie which had not 
an amphitheatre large enough to contain vast multitudes 
of spectators.* The savage excitement of gladiatorial 
combats seems to have been almost a nccessar>‘ of life to 
the Roman legionaries in their short intervals of inaction, 
and was the first recreation for which they provided 
in the places uhere they were stationed. At Rome a 
more effeminate mode of life ivas allowable, and even 
literar)’ recreation might be tolerated in the halls of the 
therma: ; but when abroad, and in the subject provinces, 
the Roman was expected to wear the militarj' dress, 
and to strike terror by a militarj’ ferocity of character. 

It is very difficult to determine whence the Romans 

^ SKtv-two .impliitheatres are enunienited by Clensseau, mV/j 
de !<t Fr\tticc, p 93, as swll e-asting in rums Sec also Fnedlander, 
SiHcngesi/t Roms. n. pp 284, 404, nliere an e\hausti\*e account is 
given of all the Roman amphitheatres. ^ 
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Coliseum will shew how admirably each of these objects 
was attained. The extraordinary' solidity of the building 
removed all possibility of the failure of any part to bear 
whatever weight might be laid upon it, and the entrances, 
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galleries, and vomitoria were, by the oval form of the 
building rendered so numerous that each seat i,n the 
whole cavea was accessible at once, and without 
difficulty. A system of carefully-arranged •barriers in 
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the p:i>><a”e> elTccUi.'ilty presented confusion .and exces- 
sive crowding;.* 

In cndc.avourin" to ndorn ihc great amphithc.itrc of 
the mctroj)olis more richly th.in that of the pron'nces, 
its architect dcfc.ated his own object. Some of the 
provincial nmpliilhcatrcs, as that of Oipiia, though in 
either respects like the Collscuni, .shew a simpler, and 
therefore more natui.al exterior. Wlien the Doric order 
is retained in all the tiers, it harmonises far better «ith 
the nidc strength of such an edifice than the Corinthian 
and Ionic orders of tlic Coliseum.* At Verona and 
I’ola a still furtiicr improvement is made by the rusti- 
cation of the c.xtcrior.’ At Nismes, on the other hand 
the faults of the Coliseum arc aggravated by breaking 
the entablatures and introducing pediments over each 
front ; and in the small Amphilhe.atrum Castrensc at 
Rome, where the Corinthian order is executed in brick, 


'■ See and C. chap ix p 237 u has been pointed out to me 
b> a friend that some of the plans of Roman atnphitlieatres represent 
the passages leading from the eatenor to the \omitoria nitli con- 
\ergent sides, whereas m reality they were built with skew .archwajs, 
so as to preserve the same width throughout The pbn of the 
Amphitheatre of Th)sdrus m AfonumeHti deW Ins/ 1852, vol v. 
tav 43, IS correctly drawn in this respect 

* See Fergusson, H,sl of Arch \ol i p. 304 
’ See All-lion’s Pola, and Maflfei’s Verona 
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a lamentable illustration of Roman unnl of taste is 
exhibited.* 

Tlie naumachia.' at Rome ncrc verj' similar to the 
excavated amphitheatres of uliich many arc still remain- 
in",- bv)t the central space was nccc-ssarily much larger, in 
order to make room for the combatant ships. TIic great 
Naumachia of Augustus was i.Soo feet long and l,2c>o feet 
broad, s showing tliat tlic sha|)c was oval, like that of an am- 
phitheatre. Rut we know nothing of the extent or height of 
the spectators’ scats They were constructed of stone, for 
Suetonius tells us th.tt the Naumachia of Uomitian was 
i>ul!ed down at a subsci]ucnt time to furnisli stone for the 
lepatrs of the Circus Maximus. 

N.'itimncMam c cujus poste.n lapxlc inaximus circus cleiistis utnmqiic 
I.Kcribus cstnjcius csl —.Suet Dorn 5 

The races and wild beast shows in the circi were among 
tile most ancient and most fa\x>uritc Roman amusements, 
and the buildings dedicated to these sports were numerous, 

* See Le Gr.ind, Antiquitu^ e/ i^nmes, relet, L'AiiiJ>hithMtrc dc 
Nimesj and R. and C cluip is p 219 

* As at Siitn and Dorchester. See Stukeh'i A'cr Cuftosu/Ux p; 166. 

* See Afonnm. Ancyt cd. Zumpt At the sea-fights exhibited by 
JuUus Cresar there were 4,000 seamen and 1,000 marines engaged: 

if(i< vav/iaxiav tfitTUV rcrpnicftf^iXMar Artj3f5r;icoroi» if fid^rju 

/•aTcVui^ic — App -B C. II 102 
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Imniensum latus circi tcmplonim piilcliritudincm provocat digna 
populo \ictore gentium sedes ncc minus ipsa visenda, quam 
CK ilia spectabantur. — Plm. Panegyr. 51. 

The arcades gave a Hght and eluant appearance to the 
exterior, and the monotony of their long lines was broken 
by the gates and towers which rose above them. The 
interior was also agreeably div’crsified by the podium with 
Its gilt railings, the tiers of stone seats, and the upper 
gallerj, rising one above the other.* 

The odter circi of Rome were not equal in grandeur to 
the Circus hfaxfmus. The Afa.ventian Circus, near the 
tomb of Cieciha Mctella, on the Appian road, the plan of 
which can still be easily traced, had no exterior colonnades, 
but a blank brick wall, pierced only here and Uicre with 
doon\'aj-s. There were onl>’ ten rows of seats, and the 
gallery' above them was narrow and low. 

The Theatre of Rlarcellus is the only Roman theatre of 
which the ruins are still left in Rome itself. Scarcely a 
vestige of the great theatres of Pompey' and of Balbus can 
be found ; but Vitru\ius has left so complete a description 
of the plan on which the Augustan theatres were built, that 


» Tbe Hippodrome at Consuntinoplc, built b> Constantine, shews 
ihe same archiicaural pcculiamies. The lower story was built on 
piers ttilh arches between tbcm.andthc upper decorated with column*. 
See PantiniiA. Di Luxhs C$rc. 
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we know pretty accurately what their architectural excel- 
lences and defects must have been. In speaking of 
amphitheatres, I have already anticipated much which 
applies equally to theatres. The exterior of the Theatre 
of Marcellus is similar to that of the Coliseum, but the 
details are vorked out in a much purer style ; and though 
the same objection must be felt to the principle of exterior 
decoration with half-columns and entablatures, yet in the 
Theatre of Marcellus there was probably no solid uall, as 
in the Coliseum, forming the uppermost storj', and the 
general appearance must therefore have been less heavj’. 
The ground-plan of the Roman theatres differed from that 
of the Greek chiefly in the greater extent of the scena 
This alteration was caused by the abolition of the chorus 
as intermediate between the spectators and actors, and the 
diN’ision of the place assigned to them, the orchestra, be- 
tween the spectators and the stage proper. Thus the stage 
was brought much nearer to the spectators. The Greek 
cavea was a segment of a circle greater than a semicircle. 
The Romans, with their peculiar fondness for the semi- 
circle above alluded to, reduced their cai’ca to that form — 
an alteration aho required by the necessity of making more 
room for scenic displays, as the drama became less and less 
simple in its accessories, and depended more upon gorgeous 
effect than real dramatic art Of the provincial Roman 
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. Mult.i in hac membra, atrium etiani ex more veterum.— Plm- 
Ep. V. 6, 15. 

Cum invidendis poslibus et no\o sublime ntu moliar atrium 
Hor. Od. III. I, 46. 

A further enlargement of tlie house then took placc> 
the atrium was left as the reception-room for clients and 
visitors, while another similar but larger court was built 
bej-ond it for the use of the family and intimate friends or 
guests. This was the cavxdium. Both these courts are 
generally found in the houses at Pompeii, which were 
probably imitations of the ordinarj’ houses of the metro- 
polis, and not, as is sometimes supposed, planned on 
Greek models.^ We find the Pompeian atria sometimes 
further enlarged by quadrangular rccc>".C'» at the side 
furthest from the entrance, to which the term “alre” used 
bj- Vitrurius probably applies. Tlic >>pacc between the 
atrium and oav.-edium was filled up by a central ^quarc 
room, where it was customary to keep family records and 
documents , this was called the tabliniiin : and on each 
side of it were passages (fauces) forming the communication 
between the atrium and cavmdium- 

‘ The PompcMii houses ail h.wc ihe ubiinuin .xnd fauces, which 
were esicntiall) hiliin pans of the (muse. They .lUo corre-poni 
with Ifc Krouiul pi ins of the houses snen on ihe 1‘i.inta C.ipitd.na 

» The fHi-ition of ilie tshlinum is almost cm, rely conjectural, .anii 
rests u^n ijie .ir!anj.'<meni of the r»nirr>in Imuse Tlic n.iinr 
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The cava.‘diuin (Plin.), or.cavum ardium and 

Varro), was a repetition of the atrium on a larger scale. 
The most common methods of building it were those called 
by Vitruvius Tctrastylon and Corinthium ; the former with 
four pillars — one at each comer of the compliivium — and 
the latter with rows'of pillars supporting the timber of the 
roof.* The central opening had a Jaciis or cistern to 
receive the water from the roof, or a fountain and basin, 
with flower-beds or shrubs and statuettes. 

Nempe inter vanas nutritur silva coiumnas. — Her. Ep. i. 10, 22. 

Kemus inter pulchra satum tecta. — Her. Od. ni. 10, 5 

The intervals between the columns were sometimes closed 
against cold W'inds, rain, or sun, by vela, or by boards which 
could be removed like shutters. 

Super atria velum 

Candida puipnreora simulatas inficit umbras. 

' Ov &Ut. X. sqG 

Graves aulaea ruinas 
In patinam fecere trahentia pulvens atri 
Quantiim non Aquilo Caropanis exdtat agris 

Hor. . 5 * 17 / li. vjii. 54. 


tablinum is only mentioned by Vitruvius, Festus, Paul. Diac. and 
riiny, Nat. Hist, as a muniment room next the atnum. 

* Besides these there were t»vo oth^ kinds of cai.-edia, the dis- 
plnviaium iviiVi the roof sloped outw-ards, and the testudinatum 
cntlvclj covered '^ith a lacunar 7 
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Thus the atrium and cav^dium, but espectalJy the cavredium, 
were the central points towards which the other parts of 
the house convei^ed ; and into them the cubicula and 
culina opened, and received light and air through the door- 
ways. The chamber devoted to the Penates, after their 
removal from the atrium, was called the lararium, and was 
usually on the left of the atrium, near its entrance. 

So far, the Roman houses were national in construction 
and arrangement. But as soon as it became fashionable 
at Rome to imitate Greek customs, and to borrow from 
the Greeks all the refinements and elegancies of life, the 
great houses at Rome were enlarged by the addition of 
various rooms and courts. The most common of these 
was the peristylium, which is found in many of the 
Pompeian houses, and was probably attached to the 
houses of all wealthy persons at Rome. This was a court 
surrounded with colonnades on three sides, or sometime'; 
on all four sides, and containing a (lower-garden (viri- 
dariiim) in the centre It differed from the cavmdium only 
in having no dwelling rooms round it, and in having 
rows of columns as an indispensable part If any further 
enlargements of a house were desired, they could be added 
to tl^c peristylium. The most common of these cxtr.i 
rooms were tlic triclinia, several of which were sometimes 
built to si^it the diiTcrent seasons of the year. Ucsidcs 
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triclinia, other extensions of the Roman houses, such as 
exedrn;, which were semicircular projections or bays, 
furnished with scats for discussion or conversation ; airy 
saloons called <eci, opening upon gardens ; basilicm, or 
halls for business ; pinacoiheca:, and bibliotheca;, were 
all borrowed from the Greeks. 

We have, unfortunately, not much to guide us in the 
endeavour to form an idea of the exterior appearance ol 
the common houses in the street-^ of Rome. The interior 
arrangements of the Roman houses, and the domestic 
life of the Romans, have become known in minute detail 
to us from the Pompeian excavations, and may be most 
vividly realised by a walk through the streets of that 
resuscitated cjty, and a study of the contents of the 
Museum at Naples , but we arc left to construct, from a 
few scanty notices, as we best may. the elevations and 
decorative peculiarities of their exteriors. The houses at 
Pompeii were mostly small and mean, and of the simplest 
plan. Scarcely any of them had upper floors, with the 
exception of those placed on -sloping ground, w’herc the 
first floor formed a kind of receding higher terrace. The 
fear of earthquakes, and the facility with which e.xtcnsions 
could be made on the ground-floor, probably prevented 
the Pompeians from building lofty houses. But in Rome, 
where a large population was closely compresjed round 
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Tmjan restricted the height of houses to sixty feet. 

Sutuens ne domonim altiiudo sexaghta superarct pedes, ofa rumas 
faciles et sumtus siquando taha contingcreni e\itiosos — Aur. Met. 
I-^fet.ww 13 

The height of the houses in Rome must have had a 
considerable effect upon their exterior appearance, for it 
Is plain that when the building was raised to a second 
or third ston.' the rooms could no longer be lighted from 
the innci courts, but must ha\-e had windows looking 
out into the streets Thus the tendency to make sV the 
openings of the house turn inwards, uhich appears so 
plainly at Pompeii, must at Rome ha\e been counteracted 
bj’ the ncccs^ar}' conditions of their sites. But here at- 
tention must be drawn to the dificrence which preraifed 
in this respect between two great classes of private dwell- 
ings at Rome, the domus and the insula; for while the 
domus was in all prob.ibility seldom more than one or 
two storio in height, the insula, on the other h.nnd, must 
have had fisc or six stories ; and great inequalities in the 
appearance of the streets must ha\-c been the consequence. • 
The small number of the domus In Rome in proportion 
to insulx* shows that the former were the houses of men 

' InthcCaialosucsorthcRcgicHwni = j'j Prcller, p. Sr< ; 

j,niTic houses were hrge. Petromus sa)s«3f his hou« : 

“ Casa enw nunc templumest. Habet qii.aiiunr cacnationM. cubicuU • 
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of wealth and iinporlancc— the pnlazzi of ancient. Rome, 
built according; to the ntlcs laid down by Vitruviu-^ for 
houses covering a large space of ground— while the latter, 
inhabited by the middle and lower classes, and generally 
built upon a narrow site, were carried up to the extreme 
height allowed bj' law. Kach insula contained a great 
number of separate suites of rooms, or single rooms having 
•'Cparatc entrances, which were let as lodgings to families 
or individuals.* These were called ccenacula. 

An ordinance of the Twelve Tablc.s fixed the space 
uhich must be left clear between each insula or domus 
at two feet and a half: 

Ambitus circuitus .ib coque xii. tabuhrum inierpretes ambitus 
parictis ctreuitum esse desenbunt.— Varro, L- L. v. 22. 


'iginti, porticus marmoratas diias, xystijm, ccl1.ationcm, cubiculum in 
<|uo ipse ilormio, viper.ie hujus sessorium .... hospitiiim hospites 
c capit.” — I’ctron. Saf 77. ** It was a cottage, but now it is as large 
as a temple. There arc four halls for entertainments, twenty rooms, 
two m.ntbic porticoes, a large entry to sit in, a number of cellars, 
my OMTi bedroom, and this viper's drawing-room ; my spare rooms 
will accommodate a hundred people.” (/t.ofidC.p 412.) 

* Rooms at the back or top of a domus were also sometimes used : 

I'osticulum hoc rccepit, qiium aedes txndidil — Plant. 194. 

Caenaculum super aedes datum est, scabs ferentibus in piibhciim 
obseratis aditu m aedes verso. — Liv \xxi\ 14 a 

Crassus owed his great wealth partly to successful speculation in 
building a vast number of insular : 

I’pHv Ti'ir <n7>ti’<is crwoiirovr r^r «7paf ^iinpTjfTiJoit itm 
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Ambitus proprie dicitur circuitus ae(lt6cIotum patens in laiitudicem 
pedes duos et semissem — Pauli. Diac. i. 5 ; 

but this enactment appears to have been completely 
neglected before the time of Xcro, for we find that 
in his restoration of the city it was expressly laid domi, 
as a new regulation, that each building should have 
separate walls and a space (ambitus) left open all round 
it. 


Krant tatnen qut crederent, lefcrem tomum ialabritatt 
conduxisse, quoni.im an^stiae itmcnim et aJiitudo tectorum non 
pennde solu «pore perrumperentur.— Tac ^inn. sv. 4y 

The Insul* must, as Prcller remarks, ha\e been %‘ery 
much like the large hotels of modem times, with one 
or more courts : and they sometimes occupied the whole 


tnrt(^<rtts S«i 0^frot dt oi*oioiuj/iiTair ittrtno SaQkovi apxiTtrrotai 

Ko'i — Plut Cr>m. II. 

Tabemae cum pcrgulis suis el caenacul.t equtstna et domus 
locantur. — Orelli, /rtstr 43=4. 

Et msulis fundisqoe tricies soldum 
Et pecore redennt ter ducena Parmensi. 

Mart IV. 37 

Magno hospitium miseratMle Romae. — Juv. ui 166 

But w ithoot insurance offices the Tides were great : 

Si quid autem posset rcmedii fore nt ne tam adsidue domus Romae 
arderent. — Gey. xr. 1.3. 
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block of biiildinj;':. boiinJccI on nil ‘•itlcs by street*?, as 
in tile case of the Louvre Hotel at I’aris.* A passage 
of \'itntvius Axcll explains the mode of constniction 
usual in the insula:: “The laws of the land do not 
allow any house wall built on-public ground (r.f. towards 
the street) to be more than one and a half feet in 
thickness, and the other walls, in order to save space, 
arc always built of tlic same thickness. Ihit unburnt 
brick walls less than two or three bricks thick (a Roman 
brick being one foot In length) will not bear more than 
one stor)'. The immense sire an<l crowded population of 
Rome, however, make it ncccssar>' to h.ivc a vast number 
of habitations, and as the area is not sufficient to contain 
them all on the ground-floor, the nature of the case 
compels us to raise them in the air. And therefore 
lofty buildings supported on stone pillars, burnt brick- 
work, or ashlar, and furnLlicd with numerous boarded 
floors, arc made to supply the requisite number of 
separate apartments.”- 

After the great fire at Rome all the new houses were, 

* 'fhe insulx were then c.illed vici from their resemblance to n 
tictrs, t'.e. a group of houses sucrounded on all sides by streets. 
Jnsula also means a set of rooms in an insula. 

® Vitniv. u. 8, 17. One of the insula^ In /Jcg. ix., named Felicles 
Insula, from the name of the owner, became proucrblal for its 
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by Nero’s orders, constructed partly' of pepcrino stone 
to resist fire, and had arcades built in front of all, from 
the top of which help might be afforded in case of fire.* 
The front groimd'noor under the arcades would be pro- 
bably occupied with shops. The interior of the insuls 
was very complicated, from the number of passages and 
staircases required to reacli all the separate lodgings, and 
to arrange all the storehouses and offices of various kinds. 
The building was under the charge of a dominus insulje, 
or insularius, an agent who accounted for the rents to 
the proprietor.* 

The passage of Vitruvius above quoted shows that 
the insulx were usually, in the time of Augustus, built 
of unburnt brick in the lower parts, and of burnt bricks 
or stone in the upper, with timbered floors. The Roman 
unburnt bricks (latercs) were of two kinds, cither whole 
bricks one foot and a half in length and a foot wide, 
or half bricks half a foot wide and one inch in thickness.* 

enormous number of stories Tertulljan compares tJjc Gnostic ideas 
of different stages in he.iven lo this building : 

Insulam Fcliculae credas tanta tabulata cnclorum. — TertulL 
r.i/ VII. 

* Th^se arc.ides were similar to those of Padii.i, Bologna, and 
other Italian towns. 

* See numerous names of insol.e in Prcller, p. 93. 

' .•^ee Vitniv. jj 3 
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In bulldinjj a u-nll of tbc rcj^^lation thickness (a foot 
and a lialf), on one side a row of wliolc bricks was laid, 
and On the other a row of half bricks, and- in the next 
layer a row of half bricks teas laid upon the row of 
whole bricks, and a row of whole bricks upon the half 
bricks, so as to bind the wall together firmly by an 
interlacing structured Sometime^ the bricks were laid 
in sloping rows diverging from a central line (herring- 
bone work, or opus spicatum, so called from its 
resemblance to the arrangement of the seeds in an car 
of corn), and confined by stone edgings. These imburnt 
hrick walls were always* covered with stucco (tcctorium 
or albarium) made with great care, sometimes of pounded 
marble chips, and were generally painted in bright colours, 
ns may be seen in tlie streets of Pompeii. W'hcn concrete 
(fartura) was used for the core of the w’nil, it was some- 
times cased with stones placed irregularly (opus incertum),- 
and was then alwaj-s covered with stucco ; or it ^va•> cased 
witix small diamond-shaped stones arranged in a regular 
chess-board fashion (opus reticulatum), in which case 

* Winckelmann, Arc// dcs Anciens^ teuvres, vol. ii. p. 545. Roman 
liricks ssere sometimes of a much larger she. Those used ;ij vauJfing- 
were generally wedge-shaped. 

* It is doubtful whether the term “opus incertum” includes 

ashLsr-work. ‘ 
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stucco Mns not ahv.i}'** used. WnJJs of unburnt bricb 
were nlso sometimes cised with opu'? rcticufatum, and 
occasionally brick .md concrete were mixed in alternate 
layers and cased with stucco or oj)us rcticulatiim or 
incertum. The larger houses and public buildings ucrc 
built with solid walls of squared stones, reaching com- 
pletely across the whole breadth of the wall, and laid 
in equally-sized courses (opus isodomum), or in unequally- 
sized courses (opus pscudisodomum). 

The principal entrance of a domus stood a little back 
from the line of the street in a recess (vestibulum}, the tu’o 
projecting sides of which were frequently occupied by 
shops opening into the street* These vestibules uere of 
various depths. At Pompeii they are generally small, 
but in some of the large bouses at Rome the vestibule 
uas ornamented with trophies which would require a 
considerable space. 

An tu ilia m \estibulo rostra an spotia quum adspexisti domum 
tU3m te introirc putas? — Cic Pkil il 28. 

Oarbario postcs auro spobisque superb) 

Procubuere — .■£’/» 11 504. 

Quin etiam selcrum elBgjcsex ordine avomm 
Antiqua e cedro . vestibulo adstabant 
, <'£'«. VII 177 


* Becker derises vestibulum from sr, apart, and ttabutum, a place 

to stand in apart from the house ; as frosttbulum, lecort vesavus 
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Htijus cnim stat cumts ncncus altt 
Oiiailryugcs In \cstibulis. — Jiiv. S'l:/. vii. 125. 

They were occasionally ornamented with pilasters or a 
portico of Greek construction. In the ease of Nero’s 
Golden House the vestibule must have been a splendid 
court surrounded nith arcades and ornamented by the 
huge colossal statue of the emperor.’ The Ihrcsliold and 
lintel (Hmcn Infcrius and superius) and the doorposts 
(antepagincnta) ucrc of wood or stone, according to the 
wealth of the owner. There were frequently inscriptions 
or signs over the door, marking the house as in medieval 
times,* 

Domiti.'inus n.ntus esc . resione iirbis scxt.n ad malum Puniciim 
—Suet. Dcj/i, I. 

Natus esi Ausustiis . . ad Cipila biibula reRione Palaw —Suet 

Oa. 5. 

and sometimes a parrot taught to say ** Salvo ” of " Xret/se " 
was hung up in a cage. 

Pica salutatris 61 tibi, Lause, placet— Mart mi S7 
pica loquax certa donunum te voce saluto 
Si me non Mdeas esse negabis a^em 

Mart \iv. 76. 

Qms expediMt psut.ico sutnn Pro/. S 

Sxiper bmen cavea pendebat auvea, \i\ qua pica xarsa intrantes 
saliitabat.— Petron sF , 


’ Sec R aiu/ C p. 163 


* As the orange, the o\ heads 
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habent specicm prospeciusque fenestris disposUos imitatione com- 
munmm asdiSciorum rationibus. — ^\'itniv. v. 6(S}. 

Pars ex tectis fenestrisqiie prospectant {at S5Ttcuse}. — Liv. ixic. 2J. 

Ouotiens riraosa et carta fenestris 
Vasa cadant quanto percuasatn ponderc silent 
Et laedant silicera. — Jar. iii. 270. 

Per quam deinisso quoties tibi fune pependi 
Altema \ eniess in tna colla masu. 

Propert. v, (iv.) 7, 17- 
Et quantum hcuit consurgere lectis 
Una replei turbae Cicies, undare \idtrcs 
Ima sins, alos eflulgere matnbus aedes. 

Claudian, D: Sex. Cent. Honor. Panesr. 544. 

Martial gives a lively picture of the spcctatorji on the 
line of the Emperor Trajan’s entrv- into Home; 

Quando ent >(le dies quo campus et arbor et omnu 
Lucebit Latta culta fenestra nura. — Mart. x. 6. 

The windows were dosed with lattice-work or plates of 
talc, or sometimes with glass, to keep out the cold and 
wind, .and had folding shutters,^ 

» The subject of glass uindci«s in ancient houses is fully discussed 
JR Hirt, Gesih tier Bank, mi j, Beilage C. He Ihjnls that the 
expression “spccuhria'’ denotes glasa window sand = spcculariasntra 
The word which is used m Philo, txi; aj Cittum, g 45, probably means 
glass ; in which case the lulaceof CahguU had glass windows. Ir 
the irilf-.c baths at Pompeii a bronre casement with panes of glass 
was found. Marois, P.i/ tie Staur rw p 97 

vpoirtirrti rot iV «i'tX«i ro't luX*. X .«'«7 t4a<J-ntt'<ri 
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The roofs of the hou«5cs in Rome were sometimes gabled 
'pcctcnata) exactly like modem houses, and it is a mistake 
to suppose that only temples had gables, and that the 
streets of Rome showed a succession of flat roofs. Some 
of the pictures of houses in the Pompeian house decora- 
tions show gabled roofs, and Cicero, writing to his brother, 
speaks of the roof of a house as having more than one 
gable. 

reetenatum tcciuin dicilur simitiludmc pectinis in duns partes 
(Ilvisum, ut testudmatum m qu.'iUuor. — Tauli Dine, p SJ 3 Mueller 

Absohitum ofl'endi in .aedibus tuis tectum . quod supra conclav la non 
pUeuerat tibi esse tnuUorum fasugtontm, id nunc honcstc vcrgit m 
tectum fnfenoris portions —Cic. Ad Qmnt. fratr. 111. i, 14. 

Quid nunc ingentia mirer 
Aut quid parUlis disiantia letta iricbons. 

Stat Stlv. I. 3, 57 

Simulacrum cjiis in trichoro consistit, positum e\ Thebaico 
mannore. — Hist. Aug. Pesc. Nig. 12. 


,itapaTr\T]oiut Xidoit (,i ro }xiy ovk tivifiov Se ftpyovatp urnt 

[top v(p’ ri>iov 0 Xoy^ov. — Philo, JLfg. ad (Saittm. § 45. 

J Glebas nitri e nate subsidisse qmbus accessis permixta harena 
litoris transluccntis novi liquoris fluxisse rivos et lianc fuisse origmeni 
"titri. — Plin. A'. H. xxxvi. 63. 

Porticits speculanbus muniuniur. — Plin. Ef. ii 17, 4 
Quod non in caldariiim suum lalis s^peculanbiis diem admjrt'it — 
encc. EJ). S6, ij. 

Hibemis objecta Nous specuUria puros 
Admittunt soles et sine faere diem — 3|Art. viii. 14. 
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The rcpilar trianj^lar pediment, however, was peculiar 
to the tcmple-i of the gods die palaces of the Caisars, and 
some of the other public buildings. The eaves somctimci. 
projected considerably over the street, and enactments were 
pas-scd limiting their size. 

Ne quis in sugjrsinda proieclcwe supra eum locum quovulgo iter 
fiet ime quo eon*istetur id positum habeat cujus casus nocere cui 
possit — Dt^tst \x 3,5. 

Et supeme subgnmdas proclinatas supra, quae tabulis et coriis 
fimwier fixis coniinentur — Vurui. x. jo. (xxt) 1 

Domed roofs and quadrilateral roofs were sometimes 
built, but naturally these were for the most part confined 
to small angular or circular edifices, such as the Temple of 
the Penates in the Forum, or the so-called Temple of 
Vesta on the river bank. The “cavadium testudinatum ” 
of Vitruvius was roofed 10 this way. 

Tectum inter et Dqueana ires senatores baud minus turpi iatebra 
quam dcte«tanda fraude sese abstmdunt.— Tac Ann. iv. 6g. 

Flat roofs were the most frequent in the Roman dornus. 
the other kinds being more adapted to the insula:. Upon 
the top of their flat roofs gardens were constructed, and 
fillcd.with flowers and fruit-trees, and seats were made for 
basking in the winter sun. The usual outer cox’ering of 
the roofs when flat was of stone, stucco, or metal. For 
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'.loping roofs, thatch or shingles, tiles, slates, or metal plates 
were used. Pliny stales that, until the time of the war 
with Pyrrhus, all Rome was roofed with shingles. 

Scandal.i contectam Aiisse Romara Pym iisque ad bellum annis 
ccccK’v. Cornelius Nepos auctoi cst. — I*Iin A'. H. xvi. 15. 

The common form of dwelling-house in those times uas 
probabl}' the primitK’e hut (tugurium), or at best the old 
Tuscan form of the atrium, a small couit with a square 
impluvium supported by four beams. The Roman tiles 
were of two kinds, flat tiles and ^mailer curved tiles. The 
flat tiles had raised rims at the sides, c.Kcept at the upper 
end, which was pushed under the tile next above on the 
roof. The small curved tiles were then laid over the joined 
edges of the lower ones, and formed a complete protection 
for the joints.* 

Ouod ineas confregisti imbrices et tegulas ibi dum condignam fe 
sectatus suniaiu — Plaut. Mil. Glor, u 6, 2+ 

Tempestas vemt, confrmgit tegulas iinbncesqtie — Plaut 
I 2, 25. 

To say that the dwelling-houses of Rome presented 
in general an irregular appearance is no doubt correct;* 
but when their architectural pretensions are condcimned 


• Cf Rein in Becker’s Gal/us, li. p 271. 
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as inferior to those of modern houses, it may be 
questioned whether such an opinion hag not been too 
much influenced by the aspect of the Pompeian houses. 
It has been shown that contrasts were drawn by Roman 
writers between the metropolis and the provincial 
towns, especially with reference to the size and height 
of the houses ; and in the crowded parts of Rome, and 
along the principal thoroughfares leading to the great 
roads, as the Via Lata and the Alta Semita, which 
seem to correspond to the modem Corso and Via della 
Porta Pia, nearly all the dn'eJJing-bouses >vere probably 
lofty, well built, and furnished in the upper stories uith 
handsome windows and balconies, and with porticoes or 
arcades projecting over shops on the ground*floor. 

At the same time, on account of the hilly nature of 
the site and the interruption of the lines of the streets 
by the great fora and public buildings, but few long 
wide streets could have existed in ancient Rome. Tliere 
was apparently a constant necessity for edicts providing 
against the excessive crowding and blocking up of the 
streets by vehicles. Carriages or carts, ivith few excep- 
tions, were not aHowed to pass during the first ten hours 
of thq day, and a clearance of the projecting mcEniana_ 
and the stalls of all tradesmen and hucksters had to be 
made periot|icalJy. 
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Mceniana sustulit omnia, fabricari Romae priscis quoque \etita 
legibus. A.D 36S. — Amm. Marc.xxrii. 9, ID. 

Martial complains bitterly of the noises at night, from 
the traffic in the streets, which would not allow him to 
sleep, and praises Domitian for having cleared the 
barbers’, cooks’, butchers’, and winesellers’, stalls away, 
and made it at length possible to pass freely along the 
streets. 


Tonsor caupo coquus l.mius sua limma sen-ant. 

‘Nunc Ronw est, nuper magna uabema fuit. — vji. 61, 9. 

Nos transcuntis risus excitat turbae, et ad cubilc cst Roma tacdio 
fessis, donnire quoucs libuit, imus ad Milam. — tsi. 57, 26. 

It has been remarked that, with all the Roman 
passion for Greek forms of architecture, yet the names 
of the architects employed at Rome whicli ha\'c come 
down to us are mainly Roman,* and that even before 
the time when the first Grech architect, Ilcrmodorus of 
Salamis, is mentioned as cmploj-cd at Rome, we find a 
Roman, Co«sutius, engaged in the erection of the great 
Temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes : 


* Ilirt, G^sch. dcr BnukHttSt^ 11. p. 257 ; Ampere, llitt. Rom. 
Ror/ir, wL IV. p. 77. » 
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Antiochus rex cum esset polhcuus, nwgna solleilia scieniiaqvic 
summa ci\is Romanus Cosscmius nobtlltercst aTchitcctatus.— VitruN. 
Ml. Praef. 15. 

The architect of the famous Temple of Honour and 
Virtue, dedicated by Marius,' was a Roman, C. Mutius , 
and Cicero employed a Roman architect in the erection 
of the chapel in memory of his daughter Tiillia. Vhtriivius 
praises three books on architecture written by the Romans 
I'ufitius, Varro, and Publius Septimius.' Under Augustus, 
besides Vitruvius himseif, who was an Italian by birth 
but a Greek by education, we find only Valerius of Ostia 
mentioned as employed in architectural works, and a 
freedman, L Cocceius, Again in Nero's time, the great 
architects Severus and Celer have Roman names , and 
Rabirius, the architect of Domitian, appears to have been 
a Roman. A Greek aitist, Apollodorus, first comes 
into prominent notice in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, but it is probable that a Roman, Frontinus 
was also largely patronised by these emperors. 

But m the Imperial times a perfect army of architects 
and builders must have been kept up in order to c.xecutc 
new works or keep the old buildings in repair. It is 
said riiat 700 architects weie employed by Nero and 

' Three architects mentioned by Cicero, Cjrvs, Chrysippus, and 
Corunibus, hate Greek names, but were possibly slaves 
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Trajan for the sole purpose of attending to the supply 
of water for the city. The whole number engaged in 
different parts of the world under these emperors must 
therefore have numbered many thousands. We fina 
the governor of Ntcomedia asking for an architect from 
Rome to construct a serviceable aqueduct for the city, 
as t^\o previous attempts, possibly by local architects, 
had not succeeded. Hadrian, it is veil known, was hi& 
own architect in many eases, and prided himself upon 
having designed the great Temple of N'enus and Rome , 
but he also employed vast numbers of architects to 
assist in his minor works. 

(Hadrian) Namque ad specimen legionum nnluaniim fabros, per- 
pendiculatores, architectos, genusque cimclum e\triiendon\m maenium 
scu decorandorum in cohortes ccnturia\erat. — .Aur. \’ict Epit. 14. 

Several names of ancient architects have been found at 
Terracina, Poz/uoli, in Spain, and* at Bonn, all of which 
are Roman ; and the probable reasons for the einploj ment 
of Romans in preference to Greek are not difficult to 
assign.^ The Roman emperors sought, above all things, 
durability and colossal size in their architectural works 
While therefore Greek sculptors would doubtless be pre- 
ferred for the decorative parts of the building, thedbsigning 

* Amp6rc, Hist p 79 
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of the whole on a lai^e scale, and the strength of the 
construction, would be best' entrusted to a Roman, who 
might well be more an engineer than an architect In the 
raising of huge stones, and the construction of enormous 
arches, the Romans had more practical talent and skill 
than the Greeks ; and as these were principal matters in 
their huge buildings, it does not seem strange that Roman 
architects %\ere more frequently employed than Greek. 
The profession of an architect at Rome was considered 
Inferior to that of a miUtarj' engineer, a natural result of 
the supremacy of the militarj* and political elements in the 
Roman national character. 

The architect about whom wo know most, Vitruvius, w'ns 
really a mllitarj* engineer, and had served in that capacity 
during a grc.at part of his life. He would have so remained, 
or at least would not have published his scientific views 
on architecture, had he not seen th.at Augustus was 
somellting more than a mere hard, practical slalcsman, 
and possessed great refinement of taste, and a desire to 
introduce into Rome a lose for the beautiful in art. 

Ad cxiium . . hacc Isbi icnbcre ccfii .... <]uod at- 

tenderm le nan ioluni de viia communi enram liibrft, sed eiiam dc 
opporlunintc publicorxim aediricioruoi ut m-yestaa imperii puUicorum 
nedificiorum e^c;;tas habcxrl auctonuir«.~Viiruv. J. pr.ift 

VttswvwvsN tbwC t>\>3cc\ wA-s tsvpwjwitwatetbe gTeat iwmcvjdc 
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of purity nnci .simplicity in design and elegance in pro- 
portion laid down by llic clitcf Greek architect}?, and to 
counteract the vulgar taste for coarse and overladen 
decoration, which he 5?aw prevailing at Rome. While we 
sympathise with Vitruvius in his dislike of the Roman 
fondness for accumulation of unmeaning ornament, and 
with his protests against their neglect of constructive truth, 
we cannot help regretting that he failed to see uhcrcin 
the real strength of Roman architecture con.sistcd, and in 
uhat direction its true development lay, and that he 
cncoiimgcd instead that slavish imitation of the Greeks, 
uhich was as fatal to the growth of genuine Roman 
architecture as it was to the development of a really 
national Roman literature. The horizontal lines of Greek 
architecture, and the necessarily narrow areas of their 
buildings, were never brought into living union with the 
peculiarly Roman method of construction by the arch. 
We can dcruc much pleasure, it is true, from the Romano- 
Grcck buildings ; yet we feel that they arc not a real 
embodiment of Roman ideas, but a composite mass of 
heterogeneous elements, which no skill can reduce success- 
fully into a harmonious whole. 

The same mixed character befongs to their iijerature, 
in which their real natural characteristics, their deep and 
practical views of human nature, their political and military 
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genius, are everj*%\here o\eriaid and dressed up^ith Grecian 
art, and forced into Grecian forms, A native Roman style 
of arcliftecture « as never devefoped b>' the Romans them- 
selves, but in their arched structures they left to succeeding 
ages the rudiments of the grandest and most perfectly 
expressive of .all styles of .architecture, the Gothic So in 
the same way the intense interest in human life, and the 
moral and practical spirit which pcr\'aded their literature, 
and formed its support, has, hkc the hidden arches of their 
buildings, proved the framework upon which some of the 
noblest creations of modern intellect have been reared. 

The Romans were the grc.atest builders that the world 
has ever seen . but they ne\cr succeeded in dc«loping 
any system of decorative architecture They were an 
arch-building yet not an architectural nation. They 
planted in the \Vc»t and the Ea-t. in the remotest part 
of Britain and the deserts of I’ctra and I’almyra, imperish- 
able monuments of their engineering and masonic .skill : 
but in all their attcmpt> to crc.aic ornamental structures 
they failed to produce an>thing more than gigantic or 
grotesque iimtations of Greek art From an ."esthctical 
l>otnt of view, therefore, the study of their buildings is 
liarrcn. , Thej did not |k«s'Css .an eye for fine proportion 
of outline, or symmetrical and harmonious cotnbin.Ttion of 
details. A cert.iin vulgar ln%-e of gorgeous and co'tly 
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ornament, and an incapacity for appreciating the beauty 
of simplicity and purity, peia'adc all their most elaborate 
buildings, liut as historical monuments, illustrative of the 
peculiar genius and character of the Romans, the study of 
Roman structures is most important and valuable. We 
see embodied in them that indomitable energy and strength 
of purpose which bridged the valleys and tunnelled through 
the hills ; that conviction of the grandeur of their empire 
and destiny which could not be satisfied with anything 
short of the colossal and Imperishable ; that strong practical 
utilitarianism which constantly sought means to improve 
the conditions of human life, and render the earth a more 
convenient habitation for men, and at the same time that 
intense passion for fierce excitement and luxurious enjoy- 
ment, which made them lavish untold wealth in the 
construction of stupendous amphitheatres and thermre. 


Tlin END. 
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